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STADIUM SERIES ~ 
BEGINS WELL IN 
SPITE OF STRIKE 


Music-Hungry New Yorkers 
Flock to Summer Orchestral 
Concerts at Time of Trans- 
portation Uncertainties — 
Van Hoogstraten Leads 
Meritorious Performances 
of Standard Works, with 
Several “First Time” Num- 
bers — Adolph Lewisohn, 
Speaking at Opening Con- 
cert, Praises Spirit of Co- 
operation — Philharmonic 
Ensemble, with Some 
Changes, Stirs Enthusiasm 
of Audiences 


N spite of the irritations and in- 

conveniences of its subway strike, 
New York packed the Lewisohn 
Stadium Wednesday evening of last 
week for the beginning of the ninth 
season of summer orchestral con- 
certs there, warmly welcomed Willem 
van Hoogstraten for his fifth year of 
Stadium conducting, paid the tribute 
of its applause to the philanthropic 
Adolph Lewisohn, and enjoyed the 
first of those nocturnal communions 
with music under the stars, to continue 
until the last night of August. 

The audience, if not of record propor 
tions, was one that left little available 
space either in the Stadium or on the 
field between it and the players’ plat- 
form, where the musicians of the New 
York Philharmonic were seated, a hun- 
dred strong. Estimates of the atten- 
dance ran as high as ten and twelve 
thousand. Probably this figure will be 
passed, some two to five thousand, by 
some especially attractive concerts 
during the eight weeks of the series, as 
it has been a few times in other seasons. 
But those nights when this is true wili 
not be remembered for their physical 
comfort. Tuesday night’s assembly was 
large enough to necessitate a snugness 
in seating arrangements more gratifying 
to the public-spirited than to the 
generously proportioned. 

The Lewisohn Stadium is not one of 
the largest of its kind, and although 
there are certain to be many nights when 
attendances will fall considerably short 
of filling it, the popularity of these con- 
certs plainly is growing at a pace to 
suggest that the time is not far dis- 
tant when New York’s millions will re- 
quire seating accommodations beyond 
those the concrete tiers, with the present 
overflow upon the field, can take care of, 
nightly. 

However, as the more immediate 
problem is whether the subway situation 
will improve or grow worse, and whether 
the music-hungry will be willing to 
travel by less rapid forms of transit if 
the strike continues, this is not a time 
for further speculation as to what the 
future is to bring. 

For his first concert, Mr. van Hoog- 
straten chose a program not likely to 
fail of effect. It consisted of the Bee- 
thoven Fifth Symphony, Ernest Schell- 
ing’s “A Victory Ball,” the air from 
Bach’s third suite, and _  Respighi’s 
“Pines of Rome,” which Arturo Tosca- 
nini introduced to America with such 
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FREDERICA STOCK 
Conductor of the Chicage Sympheny. Whe Will Make His 
Stadium Cencerts. Aa. | 


Bowl Concerts Are Brilliantly Opened 


OS ANGELES, July 10 


Leader of the 
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Conducting the 
ginning on the evening 
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organization 
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VAN GROVE OPERA 
HAS PREMIERE AT 
CINCINNATI “Z00” 


Large Audience Applauds 
First Hearing in Its En- 
tirety of American Work, 
Under Baton of Composer 

Libretto by Richard L. 

Stokes Based on Incident 

in Life of Mozart—Famous 

Figures Impersonated by 

Cast Including Notables— 

Score Utilizes Jazz Idiom 

and Classic Forms—Com- 

poser Receives Ovation— 

New Work Is Paired with 

“Cavalleria” — “Faust” 

Added to Répertoire 








































“NINCINNATI, July 10. A bril- 
liant performance marked the 
world-premiére in its entirety ot 
Isaac Van Grove’s opera, “The Mu- 
sic Robber,” which had a inagnifi- 
cent presentation in the “Zoo” July 
7. A capacity audience, composed of 
Cincinnati musicians and music- 
lovers, greeted the Cincinnati Com- 
pany in this charming new opera 
with marked appreciation and en- 
thusiasm. The libretto by Richard L. 
Stokes, a St. Louis music critic, is 
founded upon an incident in Mozart’s 
life. The time of the action is 1794, 
three months before the composer’s 
death. The plot concerns the historic- 
ally authentic attempt of Count von 
Walsegg to palm off the master’s Re- 
quiem as his own composition. It is a 
very good libretto and offers many op- 
portunities for the musician. 
Though this was first complete per- 
formance anywhere, the first act of “‘The 
Music Robber” had been given at the 
St. Louis Opera Festival, directed by 
Guy Goltermann, under the composer’s 
leadership, last summer. The same act 
had been given by a cast made up of 
students from the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege, in the Mid-Western city earlier 
the same year. ; 
The cast for the Cincinnati hearing 
was as follows: 


Mozart ; ; Forrest Lamont 
Constanze, His Wife Kathryn Browne 
Sussmeyer, His Pupil...Raymund Koch 
Nancy, an Opera Singer, Betrothed 
to Sussmeyer.. ..Mabel Sherwood 
Haydn stems ....Themy Georgi 
Beethoven Herbert Gould 
Count von Walsegg, the “Musi 
Robber” ea Howard Preston 
The Dwarf, His Attendant..Gene Miller 
Deiner ...Leon Braude 
Pamina, a Priestess { Violet Summers 
. } Lydia Dozier 
Schikaneder, an Impresario. Max Toft 


The réle of Mozart, as represented by 
Forrest Lamont, was splendid in all the 
scenes. Sussmeyer, sung by Raymund 
Koch, was a well-chosen part for this 
especially capable baritone. His per- 
formance was one of vigor. Mabel Sher- 
wood sang and acted with skill and 
charming vivacity, as the opera singer. 
Nancy. Haydn and Beethoven, by 
Themy Georgi and Herbert Gould, re- 
spectively, were not quite so convincing, 
especially as to make-up. Both men, 
however, have fine voices and sing ar- 
tistically. 

Count von Walsegg, the “Music Rob- 
ber,” of Howard Preston, was effective, 
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GENTLE HEARD IN 
‘CARMEN’ ON HER 
RAVINIA REVISIT 


Edward Johnson Pleases as 
“José” and in Other Roles 
During the Week—‘Aida,” 
“Rigoletto” and “The Three 
Kings” Get Other First 
Summer Performances with 
Excellent Casts—Children 
Hear American Music at 
Their Weekly Symphony 
Concert—Indians Give Ab- 
original Program 


HICAGO, July 10. — “Aida,” 

“Carmen,” “Rigoletto” and “The 
Love of the Three Kings’’ were the 
additions made to the Ravinia Opera’s 
current répertoire in its second 
brilliant week. “Lucia di Lammer- 
moor” and ““Madama Butterfly” were 
repeated with some changes of cast, 
and “Manon Lescaut” was sung agair 
by the same singers who had met with 
acclaim on the opening night of the 
season. 

Alice Gentle returned to the com- 
pany in “Carmen,” after two summers 
of absence. 

The opera was given July 5, as a gala 
holiday bill, in place of the customary 
Monday night concert, and attracted a 
very large audience. Miss Gentle’s 
Carmen is well known here, and it has 
this summer an added vibrancy, added 
grace and even added sartorial wonders. 
The realism with which she invests her 
characterization had its accustomed in- 
terest and won its regular responses. 
Miss Gentle could not but have been 
touched by the fervor of her welcome. 

Edward Johnson gave a fresh and 
tense performance as José. He won an 
ovation after the Flower Song, but mod- 
estly refused to acknowledge it in the 
interest of the stage picture. No role 
Mr. Johnson has sung here, either at 
Ravinia or in the Auditorium, so admir- 
ably displays his keen theater intelli- 
gence, his skill in costuming, his unfail- 
ing elegance or his resources in declama- 
tion. Luella Melius, the Micaela, set 
new standards for the performance of 
the third act aria, and made one regret 
that the Ravinia version does not in- 
clude the first act, so expressively did 
she sing the Prayer. 

Mario Basiola sang the réle of Esca- 
millo with great richness of tone and 
frankness of pantomime. Margery Max- 
well, Philine Falco, José Mojica, Paolo 
Ananian, Louis D’Angelo and others 
brought smaller réles to stellar perfec- 
tion. Wilfrid Pelletier conducted some- 
what severely, but with great discretion. 


A Notable “Aida” 


sung July 3 by Elisabeth 
Giovanni Martinelli, Ina 
Bourskaya, Giuseppe Danise, Léon 
Rothier (Ramfis) and Mr. D’Angelo 
(II Re), received, one of those perform- 
ances too frequently called “inspired,” 
yet having, as a matter of fact, so much 
general excellence in all its details as to 
deserve this description of its felicitous 
spirit in which it was given. Mme. 
Rethberg’s singing of other réles made 
one feel that so much delicacy as that 
which marks her vocal style would be a 
handicap should she undertake the 
heroic flights of Verdi’s masterpiece. 
Yet the very delicacy of her vocalism is 
also its strength, and she gave a per- 
formance which roused unreserved ac- 
claim for her marvelous gift of song. 
After the Nile Scene she and her asso- 
ciates shared in twelve curtain calls. Mr. 
Martinelli’s Radames is justly admired 
here; in it he finds a suitable frame for 
the impetuous pursuit of his vigorous 
and endurable vocal method. Miss Bours- 
kaya rose to unwonted eloquence as Am- 
neris. Mr. Danise, who finds in Amonas- 
ro a réle which elicits his most direct 
and forceful singing, benefited from the 
demands it made upon his beautiful 
voice. Gennaro Papi conducted admir- 
ably, and with a large measure of that 





“Aida,” 
Rethberg, 
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TO GIVE NEW WORKS 
AT WORCESTER FETE 


American Composers Will Be 
Well Represented on 


Programs 

Worcester, Mass.. July 14—Worces- 
ter’s Annual Music Festival will] be 
given this year Oct. 6 to 9, imelusive. 
These four days of music will bring some 
noteworthy first American performances 
and a roster of renowned soloists. Two 
new works by American composers are 
announced for this occasion; they are 
“Saturday’s Child” by Emerson Whit- 
horne, to the poem of that titk by 
Countée P. Cullen, and a Concerto for 
violin and orchestra by Samuel Gardner. 
Mr. Gardner will play his composition 
with the New York Symphony, Albert 
Stoessel, conductor. “Saturday's Child,” 
which has been heard in New York and 
in Europe and has been pleasurably re- 
ceived, is a song cycle for sopramo, tenor 
and orchestra. 

The Sonata “Sopra Santa Maria” by 
Monteverdi will be given its first Amer- 
ican performance Thursday afternoon, 
Oct. 7. Another novelty will be the first 


BACH CHOIR HEARD 
BY PHILADELPHIANS 


Noted Bethlehem Chorus 
Sings Under Wolle at 
Sesquicentennial 
By W. R. Murphy 

PHILADELPHIA, July 11. — The Bach 
Choir made one of its rare pilgrimages 
from Bethlehem, on Thursday evening, 
giving the most impressive concert of 
the season at the Auditorium on the 
Sesquicentennial. It was im fact more 
than a concert, for the Choir attaimed 
something of the solemnity and dignity 
of a service in the atmosphere investing 
a program strictly religious. The main 
substance was Bach's Mass in B Mimor, 
the greatest of the Choir’s offerings and 
one for which it is internationally 
famous, If memory serves, this is ome 
of the few times that the Bach Choir 
has given virtually the entire mass out- 
side of its native Bethlehem 

Eleven sections of the Mass were sung 
in the first three parts of the program. 
including the “Kyrie” “Gloria™ and 
“Sanctus.” Marvelous spiritual ity 
characterized the interpretation, and the 
choral musicianship was exquisite in in- 
tonation, nuance and finesse. The “Kyrie 
Eleison,” which opened the service, and 
the final “Hosanna” had all the great- 
ness that would have befitted singing 
in some noble Gothic cathedral. 

Nicholas Douty. whe has the unique 
distinction of having sung at every ome 
of the Bach festivals, and Emily Stokes 








performance in this country of the 
original version of the Coronation Scene 
from “Boris Godounoff.” 

Por the first concert, these will be the 
soloists: Helen Traubel, soprano; Sophie 
Braslau, contralto; Charles Hackett, 
temor, and Fraser Grange, baritone. For 
the second concert: Mina Hager, mezzo- 


sopramo; Wendell Hart, tenor, and 
Samuel Gardner, violinist. For the 
third: Ethyl Hayden, soprano; Doris 
Doe, contralto; Wendell Hart and 


Fraser Gange. Fourth concert: Ernest 
Hutcheson, pianist. Fifth concert: 
Sophie Braslau and Charles Hackett. 
The sixth and final concert will be by 
the New York Symphony under Mr. 
Stoessel, a children’s concert. 

Fifty-eight players will be included in 
the orchestra, and they will accompany 
the Festival Chorus of 300 in the choral 
works. In commemoration of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the death 
of Verdi, his “Manzoni” Requiem will 
open the festival, with Mmes. Traubel 
amd Braslau and Messrs. Hackett and 
Gamge as the quartet. The Requiem 
was last given here in 1913. Other cho- 
ral works announced are “Song of Fate”’ 
by Brahms, “The Blessed Damosel” by 
Debussy. “Alleluia” and “Resurrection” 
from “Christus” by Liszt, “Break Forth! 
© Beauteous Heavenly Light” from the 
“Christmas” Oratorio by Bach, ‘Peas- 
ant” Cantata by Bach, Finale from “The 
Gondoliers” by Sullivan, “Chant of the 
Camel Drivers” from “Rebecca” by 
Franek, and the Finale of the Second 
Aet of “Aida.” 

Full chorus rehearsals were started in 
January and continued weekly till June. 
There were also additional meetings of 
the men and women separately. This is 
the fifth consecutive engagement of the 
New York Symphony as the orchestra 
for the festival. All of the soloists will 
be heard in their first festival appear- 
ances. 





Hagar. who sang at the last festival. 
as well as at several earlier ones, were 
the soloists. They did some beautiful 
singing im the duet for tenor and so- 
prano, “Domine. Deus.” 

The concluding section of the pro- 
gram was devoted to chorales, sung a 
cappella, in which the Bach Choir ex- 
cels, these including “World, Farewell,” 
“Wake. Mv Soul” and “Glory Now to 
Thee Be Given.” Dr. J. Fred Wolle di- 
rected reverently and notably. In the 
Mass a large groun of the Philadelnhia 
Orchestra played the accompaniments. 








Neack Resigns Los Angeles Post 


Los ANGELES, July 10.—The announce- 
ment that Sylvain Noack, for several 
seasoms concertmaster of the Los An- 
geles Philharmonic, has resigned his 
post, was made last week. His succes- 
sor has not yet been named, but per- 
mission from the local union has been 
obtained to imvort a violinist. It was 
indieated by Caroline E. Smith, man- 
ager of the orchestra, that Walter Henry 
Rothwell, conductor, will make a choice 
while he is East this summer. Mr. 
Rothwell will leave shortly for Phila- 
delphia, where he will conduct a series 
of comeerts at the Sesquicentennial Ex- 
position. H. D. C. 


GALLO WILL OCCUPY 
OPERA SKYSCRAPER 


San Carlo Impresario Signs 
Long-Term Lease 
for Site 


Fortune Gallo, impresario of the San 
Carlo Grand Opera Company, has signed 
a lease for a long term of years, for 
property on West Fifty-fourth Street 
between Broadway and Eighth Avenue, 
it is announced.. A_ $2,000,000 opera 
house and theater will be erected, and 
both grand opera and theatrical produc- 
tions will be presented in the new struc- 
ture, which is planned for opening about 
Jan. 1, 1927. 

The plans for the new house were 
drawn by Eugene De Rosa, and include 
the most modern innovations in theater 
and opera house construction, the state- 
ment continues. Features included in 
the drawings show numerous prome- 
nades, lounge and rest rooms on three 
floors, all of which will have direct en- 
trance from the main lobby, which will 
open on Fifty-fourth Street. An un- 
usually large stage, with the latest 
American and foreign equipment, has 
been planned. The theater will seat 
about 1400 persons. 

Z. D. Berry and Robert Podgur are 
building the theater for Mr. Gallo, and 
are associated with him in the new 
project. The opera house-theater will be 
part of a sixteen-story building, which 
will be devoted to offices and studios. 
The project marks the entrance of the 
grand opera impresario into the legiti- 
mate musical and dramatic producing 
field, as all types of production will be 
housed there. The coming season of 
the San Carlo will take place in the 
Century Theater as usual, and the fol- 
lowing season, the fall of 1927, will see 
the opera company housed in its new 
home. 

Several months ago, under the name 
of the West Fifty-fourth Street Corpo- 
ration, Berry and Podgur purchased 
from various owners 254 and 256 West 
Fifty-fourth Street and 229 to 235 West 
Fifty-third Street, forming a plot front- 
ing 112 ft. on Fifty-third Street by 100 
ft. deep and 50 ft. on Fifty-fourth Street 
by 100 ft. deep. 

On the site are the old St. Mark’s 
Church houses and several garages. 

Recently the operators filed plans with 
the Building Department calling for the 
erection of a sixteen-story loft building 
and theater on the site estimated to 
cost about $2,000,000. The work of de- 
molishing the old buildings was started 
yesterday. 

According to Joseph O’Gara, who ne- 
gotiated the transaction, Mr. Gallo’s 
lease calls for a term of twenty-one years 
with two renewals. 


COAST SERIES MODIFIED 











San Francisco Symphony to Give Si» 
Summer Concerts Under Guests 


SAN FRANCISCO, July 7.—The Summer 
Symphony Association, of which Joseph 
S. Thompson is president and Albert A. 
Greenbaum secretary, has modified the 
original plan of giving a series of twenty 
concerts this summer in the Civic Audi- 
torium by the San Francisco Symphony, 
under guest conductors. After a cam- 
paign of several weeks’ selling of season 
ticket books, it was found that the funds 
realized would not warrant giving as 
many concerts as were at first contem- 
plated. 

It was then decided by the Association 
to give six concerts only, with the possi- 
bility of additional concerts, should the 
attendance justify the extension. One 
thousand questionnaires were sent out 
to subscribers, and the replies received 
indicated that the majority favored the 
half-dozen concerts, rather than the 
abandonment of the undertaking. 

MARJORY M. FISHER. 


De Grasse Sails With Artists but Brings 
Them Back 


Artists’ arrivals and departures last 
week occurred on practically only two 
days. Jeanne Gordon, Metropolitan con- 
tralto, sailed Thursday on the Olympic 
Agide Jacchia, resigned leader of the 
Boston Symphony “Pops”; Thalia Sa- 
banieva, Metropolitan soprano, and Ethe! 
Peyser, musical writer, sailed the previ 
ous day on the De Grasse, but wer 
forced to return to New York when thx 
De Grasse had propellor trouble the next 
day. Jascha Heifetz returned on the 
Olympic Tuesday, July 6. 
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Zurich Festival Works Show Old Forms Out-Grow 
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By Jeanne de Mare 


RT is the sensing of the 
Divine,” says Marce 


through poetry, by mo- 


Sic aS through musx 











the soul perceives the 


splendors of the great beyond,” says 


Baudelaire. This is an ever-increas- 
ing subject of interest for the mod- 
ern soul, athirst for infinity, which 
shows a poignant longing to grast 
this reality. In the effort to a 
away with material chains in all 
arts, but in music especially, 

forms are distorted, set rhythms 


bent and broken, tonalities clashed 
or discarded. Out of this gigantic strife 
a winged, ethereal Beauty sometimes ap- 
pears, and if it be but for a moment 
that moment forestalls a new era 

In Zurich, even with such great names 
as Maurice Ravel, as Albert Roussel, as 


Stravinsky, as Bartok or Florent Schm 


omitted (none of that generation was 
represented exce pt Schénberg) ne fe 
this spiritual search. Characterist 
also that two concerts out of five shou 


have been devoted to music of religious 
inspiration. 
Zoltan Kodaly’s “Psalmus Hungar 


cus,” on a Sixteenth Century text 
ypened the Festival—a work of stea 
inspiration, of long soarmg lines 
sound workmanship, composed by a mz 
siclan whose perfect technic on the ome 
hand and utter modesty on the other 
permit him to forget self and means 


ES WHOSE WORKS 


Proust. “By poetry as 
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APPEARED IN THE INTERNATIONAL PROGRAMS 


Sehéaberc amd Manuel de Falla: Lower Row, Arthur Honegger, Felix Petyrek, Paul Hindemith and Nikolai 
Miask ovsky 


given in the “Witch of Endor” section 
and toward the end. 

The fine tenor voice of Carl Erb was 
also out of focus. Probably because of 
his romantic training, he failed to see 
that the pure lines of the music need 
no emphasis, no pathos. Other soloists 
in this work were Mia Peltenburg and 
Ilona Durigo, with Waldemar Staege- 
man as the narrator. 


Honegger Has Ovation 


Honegger, as ever acclaimed, was 
there with his charming pianist-wife, 
Andrée Vaurabourg, whom he married 
secretly three weeks ago. Meanwhile he 
Ss writing a new piece for the New York 
Symphony, composing the music for a 
new motion-picture on Napoleon, ar- 
ranging for the production of his “Ju- 
iith” by the Chicago Opera in December, 
and starting the music for “Cyrano de 
Bergerac.” Rostand’s family asked Ho- 
o so, after having refused 
to many composers. 
interest is still centered 
the music for Jean Cocteau’s “Anti- 


sicians fri m many countries when 


mal Seetety for Contemporary Music held its fourth an- 
from 23. The presence on the programs 
Jacobi’s String Quartet on Indian 


m the United States. There were 
n. The first concert was followed 
n, where Dr. Haberlin, town coun- 
the visitors in the name of the 


A. MERICA was represented at the festival 
ter and lecturer on modern music, 
erts are here exclusively published. 


































gone,’ which will be given in Paris in 
the spring. This work will epitomize 
the present tendencies to abolish time 
and space through vertiginous move- 
ment, to “give the pathetic and the 
humorous at one stroke,” according to 
Cocteau, to bring out the essence of 
spiritual truths through the very sim- 
plest means, as Cocteau already has 
done in his “Orphée,” now given at the 
Théatre des Arts in Paris. 

This is a digression, yet this very ten- 
dency is found in all arts, and more or 
less in nearly all countries. We find it 
even in the “‘Litanei” of Felix Petyrek 
(from Abbazia), which opened the sec- 
ond religious concert, conducted by Her- 
mann Dubs. In it, the rhythm, the 
movement, his amazing mastery of the 
resources of a mixed chorus carried one 
over a rather poor musical substance: 
his use of polytonality prevented the dif- 
ferent parts from striking together in 
a cohesive mass, his syncopations forced 
somewhat indifferent themes into vital- 
ity, his. fervor gave him the means to 
carry the different parts to a dramatic 
climax. 


Caplet Work Given 


On the other hand, the exquisite mu 
sical vision of André Caplet in “Miroir 
de Jésus,” a vision which should be 
handled with the touch of angels, was 
distorted beyond recognition by an 
evidently unprepared, heavy local or- 
chestra and a chorus, which lagged and 
accelerated with no regard to Caplet’s 
meticulous directions, despite the efforts 
of Walter Straram, leader. Even the 
great art and fervor of Mme. Croiza, the 
soloist, could not lift up the perform 
ance. 


[Continued on next page] 
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Upper Row, Amon Webern 
{[Con:inued from precetdimg page. 


Vew Chamber U orks 


over to chamber music 
Schénberg’s Quintet 
ments proved a distinct 
ready given in Paris, and i 
by the League of Composers, the 
was not a novelty t 
first movement 


included moments 
beauty, glittering forms 
pearing to vanish agam 
phosphorescence 


astral plane. 


the deep silence af 


rhythm prevents the atmosphere of sheer 
spirituality brought forth by Debussy 
Probably for this very ree- 















































OTHER COMPOSERS REPRESENTED IN THE ZURICH CONCERTS 


Pitete of Casella by Fernand de Gueldre 


mur cam G@amce te Schénberg’s music 
S Sm USC 

However, @ little less haste might re- 
tax the seul amd take away some of the 
humam relationships. As 
2 slowing-up shows the in- 
timate beauty ef each movement in a 
semmgly chaotic dance. The Quintet 

nr 





“as greeted with wild hisses and ap- 
FL 
Thy # 


Tie follewimg number, the entry from 
America. Frederick Jacobi’s pleasingly 
wTitien Quartet, proved a quieting infiu- 
emucte Mr. Jacobrs Quartet is a work 
mpured iy tribal melodies of the Indian 
aurigimes. This composition was played 
from WS. im America by the Flonzaley 
Quartet last sprimg—so it is only neces- 
sary tm memtiom that it had a quite cor- 
tial receptiom. [ts musicianly command 
f a mederm idiom and lyric episodes 
undured tm 2 real imterest. It was 
played iy the Vemetiam Quartet 

4 Quartet by Walther Geiser, of 
Basle, showed good workmanship of the 
comventivmsl type The composer him- 
self miayed tie ‘cello im the Basle Trio’s 


De Falla Puppet Play 


»n Swmdiay the only performance was 
Ml ara ie Palla’s “El retablil del 
Naess Pedreo”—charmingly given by 
the Swiss Waritemet Players. The or- 
hestira and me at the back of the audi- 
me im the timy theater made one feel 
mmmersed im 2 sma world of romance 
made wital by de Palla’s spirited music 
y hamber Orchestra, under 
Liexender Schaichet. provided the ac- 
VIMniMent, w I 
hm thud regular concert started with 
> ; TT; 7 Z oe tra piece bv the VE ry 
oe English composer, William T 
A ahen “Portsmouth Pount.” inspired 
i eric ature f Rowlandson’s. ~The 
moeser | evndent! has the required 
semse of humor. but his means of ex- 
presse are as yet imsufficient. Espe- 
wmiliv tus ercitestration is rather heavy. 
nnd, which garbs the humor with an 


eepiantine tread. This may well change 


with more experience. Dr. Andreae 
conducted. 

Paul Hindemith’s Konzert, Op. 38, has 
the relentlessness of steel machinery o1 
of tanks going at full speed. It reflects 
one side of an epoch: exalts the hard, 
brutal element, with no poetry but mar- 
velous technic. It was beautifully con- 
ducted by Fritz Busch, of Dresden. 

The brilliant spot of the evening was 
Alfredo Casella’s Parti*a, conducted by 
the composer with his usual verve and 
science combined, and played at the 
piano to perfection by Walter Gieseking. 

This work, given several times in 
America, sparkling with life, color and 
joy, is written in the new clarified style 
of the composer, a style which takes 
nothing from his inborn unescapable 
sense of color and has the simplicity 
acquired only through a mastery of all 
technics. 

A MS. Symphony by Ernst Levy, for- 
merly of Basle, now of Paris, opened the 
second part of the program. Levy is 
a pianist of exquisite delicacy and 
sensitiveness, a man of utter unselfish- 
ness. His Symphony shows high musi- 
al feeling, but it seemed too long drawn 
out, too conscientious, though with fine, 
inspired pages. Dr. Andreae led the 
work. 

P. O. Ferroud’s “‘Foules,” conducted by 
Walter Straram is a pleasing, longish 
piece scarcely representative of present- 
day France, in spite of the young com- 
poser’s undoubted talent. 

Alexander Tansman, the young 
Polish composer who has lived in 
Paris for years, had an ovation for 
his terse and vivid “Danse de la Sor- 
ciére” taken from his ballet, “Le Jardin 
du Paradis.” Gregoire Fitelberg of 
Warsaw, led 


{ Russian Entry 


The last concert opened with the much 
heralded Sonata for piano, No. 4, Op. 
27, by Nikolai Miaskovsky. Friedrich 
Wihrer was to play it. He had to 
cancel his engagement at the last minute, 
and Walter Gieseking took his place. 
He saw the sonata for the first time that 


er at Zurich International Music Festival 

















Alinede Casein William: T_ Walton, and the Late Andre Caplet. Lower Row, Alexander Tansman, Ernst Levy, Arthur Hoérée and Kurt Weill; 


very morning and gave a masterly per- 
formance of the work. It is, however, 
disappointing,—of the neo-romantic long 
type,—much-refined Glazounoff written 
by an evidently high minded, idealistic 
man. 

The Septet for string quartet, flute 
and soprano by Arthur Hoérée, the 
young Belgian, was a breeze of fresh air. 
In spite of his youth, Hoérée possesses 
his métier to perfection,—his delicacy, 
his perfection of form made this work 
one of unalloyed pleasure. The young 
flutist, Marcel Moyse of Paris, con- 
tributed not a little to the joy of the 
performance, which was led by the com- 
poser. 

Anton Webern’s “Five Orchestral 
Pieces” had been put off to the last 
concert, in order to give them more 
rehearsals. These pieces, lasting each 


[Continued on page 16] 
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Representative Clubs in the National Federation 





OLEDO, OHIO, July 12. 
—Thirty-five years ago 
a small group of women 
gathered in the home of 
Helen Beach Jones to 
rehearse songs for a 

church entertainment. They enjoyed 
the singing so much, and the chance 
gathering revealed such latent in- 
terest in choral work, that the group 

arranged to meet regularly. For a 

long time these meetings were more 

or less without purpose, other than to 
gratify the desire of the participants 
for expressing themselves in choral 
singing. They continued to meet in 
this manner until it occurred to them 
that an organization would bring about 
more definite results and would give to 
the community something of the pleas- 
ure that they themselves derived from 
their activity. For at that time there 
was not much appreciation or under- 
standing of music in the city, and much 
pioneer work was done to make possible 
the occasional appearance of 
talent. 

So these singers organized as the 
Eurydice Club, with Mrs. Jones as di- 
rector. The occasional concerts the Club 
first sponsored gradually awoke musical 
interest among the public, and after a 
while these scattered affairs grew into 
an important subscription series. 

Mrs. Jones remained at her post until 
1912, when Zella B. Sand, who had been 
the accompanist and assistant director 
for several years, was made director. 
Mrs. Sand was known widely not only 
ag a teacher of voice, piano and composi- 
tion, but for her thorough all-round mu- 
sicianship. 

Under the guidance of these two ca- 
pable women, the Club thus became heir 
to a twofold responsibility: to give con- 
certs itself and to make them of as high 
an artistic order as possible, and also to 
be the official protagonist for the engage- 
ment of artists of repute whom it would 
profit Toledoans to hear. That the sec- 
ond role was successfully played is 
proved in the fact that, as already men- 





outside 


tioned, a subscription course was the 
outcome of the first concerts. The in- 


crease of the Club’s membership to 100 
tells the story of the interest in singing 
that was aroused in the city. 

But its name became known through- 
out that territory, and the Eurydice Club 
found itself called upon to fill out-of- 
town engagements. To facilitate the 
fulfillment of these concert demands, it 
had to reduce the membership to eighty 
last season. 

During these years, great artists, 
vocal and instrumental, and a number 
of symphony orchestras have appeared 
under the auspices of this Club. The 
work has been carried on without guar- 
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WHEN PRESIDENT 


Right, Are: Zella B. Sand, Director of the Club; President Coolidge; Congressman 


Chalmers, a Former President of the Club 


antors or patrons of any kind, the club 
members’ slogan being, “The best music 
for the least money.” In the past few 
seasons they have sung with the Toledo, 
Detroit and Minneapolis symphonies and 
with the United States Marine Band. 

In the spring the Eurydice Club made 
a notable trip to Washington, D. C., 
where the members sang five times in 
the week of April 4, receiving ovations 
at every appearance and enthusiastic 
praise from the critics. They had the 
honor of giving the program for the 
Congressional Club’s annual entertain- 
ment for the ladies prominent in official 
life. The recent bereavement in the 
President’s family caused the cancella- 


tion of Mrs. Coolidge as ranking guest of 
honor, but Mmes. Dawes, Taft, Long- 
worth and wives of the Cabinet mem- 
bers were among the 400 guests. On 
this occasion, the numbers were sung in 
costume, without copy and accompanied 
by players from the United States Ma- 
rine Band. 

An entirely different program was 
given for the building fund concert in 
the First Congregational Church, which 
President and Mrs. Coolidge attend. 

Two important events were broadcast- 
ing a program from WCAP and appear- 
ing with the Marine Band in barracks. 
The Club also sang at a musical given 
in the home of Senator Dale of Vermont. 


COOLIDGE RECEIVED THE EURYDICE 


\ Distinguished Group Photographed on the Private Grounds of the White House This Spring. The 


CLUB 


Four Central Figures. Left to 


W. W. Chalmers of Ohio. and Mrs. W. W. 


The members were received by President 
Coolidge and photographed with him on 
the private grounds of the White House. 

These noteworthy events were made 
possible by Congressman and Mrs. W. 
W. Chalmers, Ninth Ohio district. Mrs. 
Chalmers was president of the Eurydice 
Club for several years. H. J. Harder 
was the efficient accompanist and Helen 
Wright Wilmington of Toledo, a pupil 
of Alfred Cortot, was soloist. 

In February, the Club made a trip to 
Detroit to broadcast for WCX, when the 
program was said to be one of the finest 
ever sent from the Central States. Four 
of the charter members are still singing 
with the Club. 





Spokane Society 


Lays Emphasis Upon Artistic Study 





POKANE, WASH., July 10.—On Jan. 

22, 1912, some lovers of music met 
in the home of Mrs. L. J. Harman with 
the intention of forming a musical club, 
the purpose being the development of 
music among its members and the stimu- 
lation of musical interest in Spokane. 
Some of the women had been active in 
musical life before coming to Spokane, 
but family responsibilities and other in- 
terests had caused them to neglect their 
music. So, they looked to the formation 
f a club as an incentive to renewed 
efforts. 

The club was organized and named 
the Monday Musicale Mrs. C. H. Lud- 
wig was the first president and is now 
honorary president. Although unable 
to take an active part in the Club, she 
always is an inspiration for greater 
efforts. 

Few of the charter members are left, 
hange of residence and demands upon 
their time having called them away. 
But as it is with all successful clubs, 
new members have filled the vacancies in 
the Monday Musicale and added new 
ife to the work. 

The membership of the Club is limited 
to twenty-five, thus giving the members 
the privilege of meeting in private homes 


ind enjoying a closer relationship than 
vould be possible in a larger organiza- 
tion. The name of a new candidate for 


tien 


membership must be indorsed by three 
members of the Club and presented to 
the membership committee of three, who 
consider the qualifications of the can- 
didate and place the name on a waiting 
list. At the discretion of the committee, 
the name is placed before the Club, all 
proceedings being confidential. The 
member is elected by ballot, three nega- 
tive votes excluding the applicant. 

The Monday Musicale is a study club. 
Composers and their works, and music 
in all its forms and developments are 
studied. A leader is appointed for each 
meeting’s topic and an illustrative pro- 
gram is given. Two years ago the Club 
had an all-American year, the subjects 
being “The Orchestra in America,” “De- 
velopment of Negro Folk-song Themes,” 
“American Opera,” “Twentieth Century 
Composers to the World War,” “Musical 
Institutions of America,” “Music of the 
American Indian,” “Present-day Com- 
posers,” “Our Patriotic Music.” 


American Program 


At the State convention of the Wash- 
Federation of Music Clubs, held 
here in March, a program of American 

mpositions was one of the features. 
Fred Beidleman of Tacoma gave a talk 
on “American Music.” The musical 
numbers were as follows: Concert Over- 
ture in B Minor by James H. Rogers, 
Pastorale by Arthur Foote, “Will O’ the 


iInetnr 
ngtvon 


Wisp” by Gordon B. Nevin, and Scherzo 
Symphonique by J. Frank Frysinger, 
played on the organ by Robert Nelson 
of Pullman; “Deep River” by Burleigh, 
and “De Coppah Moon” by Harry Rowe 
Shelley, sung by the Mendelssohn Club, 
Frank Tattersall, director, Margaret 
Slater, accompanist; Piano Quintet, Op. 
20, by Edgar Stillman Kelley, played by 
the Herbst String Quartet with Edgar 
C. Sherwood at the piano; “The Place 
of Breaking Light” and “From the Long 
Room of the Sea” by Cadman, “Do Not 
Go, My Love” by Hageman, and “When 


I Bring You Color’d Toys” and “The 
Sleep That Flits on Baby’s Eyes” by 
John Alden Carpenter, and “The Last 


Song” by James H. Rogers, sung by El- 
nora Campbell Maxey, Umberto Mar 
tucci, accompanist; Organ and Piano 
Concerto Gregoriano by Pietro A. Yon, 
played by Augusta Gentsch, pianist, and 
Judson W. Mather, organist. 

Last year the Club studied from the 
text book, “Fundamentals of Music” by 
Gherkens, and this year will study from 
the book, “From Song to Symphony” by 
Mason. Both of these books are in the 
study course recommended by the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs. 

The Monday Musicale not only con- 
contributes to all worthy causes, but has 
a philanthropic committee which ar- 
ranges programs for the inmates of 
charitable institutions and shut-ins. The 
Club also furnishes music for various 












































Mrs. Jesse W. Burgan, President of the 
Spokane Monday Musicale 

local organizations and for radio pro- 

grams. 


The Monday Musicale was one of the 
first clubs in the State of Washington t« 
join the Federation, and now, with the 
co-operation of the two other federated 
clubs in Spokane—the Matinée Musical 
and Musical Art Society—is sponsoring 
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Why Not Ask Kipling to Name Twelve 
Greatest Composers—No Such Em- 
barrassment of Riches in Music as 
in Literature — Besides, Modesty 
Need Not Deter Him—Deficits for 
Both Metropolitan and Chicago 
Companies — Art Vs. Box Office 
Once More — Some Operas That 
Might Be Given the Rest Cure— 
“Aida” and Its Marathon Record— 
“Carmen” Among the Missing — 
Passing of Marie Roze Recalls Cele- 
brated Dressing Room Incident of 
Mapleson’s Heyday 

Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

HE silly season has arrived. 

The avidity with which literary 
lights, publishers, critics and others in- 
terested in letters have set about guess- 
immortals, 


twelve from 


proves it 

It would seem that the present fad 
for antiques extends quite as much to 
literature as it does to furniture. 
Shakespeare, Cervantes and Balzac are 
the nearest to our own day to find their 


way into the lists. 
The favorites are Plato, Aeschylus, 
Euripides, Sophocles, Homer, Horace 


and Virgil and others of an era con- 


siderably im advance even of Edith 
Wharton's “Age of Innocence.” 
No American author could possibly 


have been old enough to get into such 
company. Poe, for instance, would have 
had to have been a contemporary of 
Achilles to have given immortality to his 
verses “To Helen.” 

Kipling, after having stirred up all 
this fuss and feathers, refuses to name 
his own dozen. One of my imps sug- 
gests that this is only excessive modesty 
on his part. If so he might at least 
give us the names of the other eleven. 


x x # 


HAT would come of it, if we tried 
to mame the twelve greatest com- 
posers? 

That, I think, would be a harder thing 
to do—and perhaps a sillier one—than 
the task Kipling has set for the belle- 
lettrists. 

Literature has an embarrassment of 
riches. The man who starts out to name 
the twelve greatest authors wishes he 
could select fifty. 

But I think that when it comes to 
selecting the really great composers of 
music, the self-constituted judges would 
rather not have to name a full dozen. 
After about half this number has been 
disposed of, the list begans to wobble. 
There are many possible “second string” 
choices of the Tchaikovsky-Rossini- 
Gounod-Bizet variety. but, aside from 
individual enthusiasms for this man or 
that, it is probable that a part of al- 
most every list would be written down 
with a feeling of dubiousness. 


Perhaps a composite dozen, taking 
only those which appeared the most 
times in a large number of lists, would 
read something like this: 

Bach Beethove: s mann 

Wagner Brahms Gluck 

Mogart Chopin Verdi 

Palestrina Schubert Debussy 

Palestrina, of course, would represent 

concession to the past similar to the 


naming of some of the old Greeks and 
Romans by the literary men. Many 
might hesitate to place both Schumann 
and Schubert on the list. There doubt- 
less would be various substitutes for 
Chopin, Gluck, Verdi and Debussy. To 
attempt to name them all here would 
be to print something like an index to 
Grove’s dictionary. There would be, of 
course, many lists without Beethoven 
and Brahms; probably even a liberal 
number without Wagner and Mozart. 
But one wonders—in view, of the manner 
in which the young faddists as weil as 
the old academicians espouse the mighti- 
ness of Bach—whether there would be 
a handful in 500 such lists that would 
omit Johann Sebastian. 

* * ~ 


OR my own part, I have read so much 

about great composers being mis- 
understood and under-estimated (by all 
save their friends) that I am almost 
willing to be the one to diseard Bach 
with all of the above, and pin. my faith 
to Mahler, Bruekner, Milhaud Varese, 
Lord Berners and Henry Cowell. 





ND now the once beloved Marie Réze, 

who found much favor with Amer- 

ican audiences in the days of Mapleson 
and Strakosch, has passed the bourne. 

More than a generation has elapsed 
since America last heard her silvery 
tones, though she reappeared in England 
in a farewell program as late as 1903. In 
the forty years and more since she was 
one of the stars at the old Academy of 
Music—now, alas, being demolished—she 
had many triumphs, not unmixed, I be- 
lieve, with sorrows and misfortunes, and 
with some of those pathetic tribulations 
that come to once-famous artists who 
are forced to turn to teaching for their 
livelihood. 

There are in New York and elsewhere 
in America not a few veteran opera pa- 
trons who still remember her Carmen, 
particularly, because of its finesse and 
its essentially musical singing. It had 
no such seductiveness or realism as Mme. 
Calvé’s, yet at the height of her career, 
Mme. Roze was a personality of much 
charm. The voice, perhaps, was not one 
of those that will be recalled as the 
really great voices of this period—she 
was scarcely a Patti, a Gerster, a Nil- 
sson, a Lehmann, a Scalchi, nor even a 
Minnie Hauk, though her rivalry with 
the last-named still has its place in 
America’s musical history. Doubtless, 
the dressing room altercation with Mme. 
Hauk will be written about when the 
voice is utterly forgotten. The impre- 
sario describes it with restrospective 
relish in the Mapleson Memoirs. 

The Colonel, whatever his difficulties 
with his artists, retained the saving 


sense of humor. 
* * a 


OR those of the younger generation, 

to whom the tale may be unfamiliar, 
it is worth retelling. The rumpus oc- 
eurred during Mapleson’s first American 
tour and the scene was Chicago. Mozart’s 
“Nozze di Figaro” was the opera billed 
for the second night of the engagement. 
From Mapleson’s description of the the- 
ater and of what took place, it seems that 
on the right and left-hand sides of the 
proscenium were two dressing rooms 
alike in every respect. Mme. Gerster se- 
lected the one on the right-hand side, 
which at once gave the room the appella- 
tion of the prima donna’s room. In 
“Nozze di Figaro,’’ Marie Réze was to 
take the part of Susanna, and Minnie 
Hauk that of Cherubino. In order to 
secure the prima donna’s room Minnie 
Hauk went to the theater with her maid 
as early as ti.ree o’clock in the afternoon 
and placed her dresses in it, also her 
theatrical trunk. 

At four o’clock, Marie Réze’s maid, 
thinking to be the first in the field, ar- 
rived for the purpose of placing Marie 
Réze’s dresses and theater trunks in the 
coveted apartment. Finding the room 
already occupied, she mentioned it to 
Marie’s husband (the younger Mapleson, 
son of the impresario), who with a cou- 
ple of stage men speedily removed the 
trunks and dresses, put them in the room 
opposite, and replaced them by Marie’s. 
He then went back to his hotel, desiring 
Marie to be at the theater as early as 
six o’clock. 

At about 5.30, 


Hauk’s agent 


Minnie 





passed by to see if all was in order and 
found Marie Réze’s theatrical box and 
costumes where Minnie Hauk’s were sup- 
posed to be. He consequently ordered 
the removal of Marie Réze’s dresses and 
trunk, replaced those of Minnie Hauk, 
and affixed to the door a padlock which 
he had brought with him. 

Punctually at six o’clock Marie Réze 
arrived, and found the door locked. By 
the aid of a locksmith the door was again 
opened, and Minnie Hauk’s things again 
removed to the opposite room, whilst 
Marie Réze proceeded to dress herself in 
the “prima donna’s room.” 

At 6:30 Minnie Hauk, wishing to steal 
a march on her rival, came to dress and 
found the room occupied. She immedi- 
ately returned to Palmer House, where 
she resided, declaring she would not sing 
that evening. 

Mapleson tried persuasion but found 
it useless. He therefore had to com- 
mence the opera minus Cherubino; and 
it was not until the middle of the second 
act, after considerable persuasion by his 
lawyers, that Minnie Hauk appeared on 
the stage. This incident, as Mapleson 
says, was taken up throughout the whole 
of America, and correspondence about it 
extended over several weeks. Pictures 
and diagrams were published, setting 
forth fully the position of the trunks 
and the dressing rooms. 

“And,” wrote Mapleson a decade later, 
“the affair is known to this day as ‘The 


’ 


great dressing room disturbance’. 





HEN the great American composer 
finally arrives, it will be found of 
course that he was born on the Fourth 
of July. Aside from the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence and the 
fighting of several decisive battles on 
that date, the Fourth has the triple dis- 
tinction of being the birthday of the 
present President, of Stephen Foster and 
—more waves for the flag—of George 
M. Cohan. 
* x * 
6¢(¢NRITICS are weird people,” remarks 
Igor Stravinsky over in Paris. I 
imagine that President Coolidge will 
agree with the Russian composer, now 
that the big “pike” of his first fishing 
trip has been caviled at as only a 
“pickerell.” 
* * a 
I NOTE that both the Metropolitan 
and the Chicago companies had de- 
ficits last season, that of the Western 
organization being the larger by more 
than $100,000. 

The Metropolitan, it might appear 
from the statement of Edward Ziegler, 
its ever courteous and very astute assist- 
ant general manager, which you pub- 
lished in full in your last issue, is even 
a little vain over dropping some $226,- 
991; but that revelation was made, of 
course, by way of answering some of 
those fault-finders who have charged 
that the house is operated with too wary 
an eye on the box office and with an in- 
sufficient regard for certain dearly be- 
loved art works which can never be ex- 
pected to pay their own way. 

Mr. Ziegler scored some palpable hits 
in his statement, and, I for one, was 
glad to read it, as it contained some 
facts I either never knew or had for- 
gotten completely: chiefly those with 
respect to the profits that were made in 
earlier days at the Metropolitan. 

But there was no reference in this 
statement to the charge that quality had 
been sacrificed for quantity. Lawrence 
Gilman—or whoever it was that wrote 
the answering editorial in the Herald 
Tribune—seized upon this point when 
he said that those selfsame artistic con- 


siderations which Mr. Ziegler had up- 
held, as against box office exigencies, call 
for a modification of the “present policy 
of mass production”; and that results 
will be more what everyone expects of 
the Metropolitan “when it refrains from 
attempting to give a dozen different 
operas and ballets in six days”; and 
“when its performances betray fewer 
signs of inadequate preparation, or none 
at ali.” 





HE Metropolitan assistant general 

manager touched upon the fact that 
it is impossible to keep all works in the 
répertoire, season after season, and that 
some have to be given “a rest.” 

The question here, however, is the one 
already raised as to the governing con- 
sideration. 

Are those works which are thus re- 
tired the ones that can best be spared 
from an artistic, or from a box office 
point of view? 

It seems safe to assume that “Aida,” 
“Bohéme,” “Tosca” and “Pagliacci” will 
all be in next season’s list, irrespective 
of the congestion. Yet, if any operas 
deserve “a rest” on purely artistic 
grounds, it is those which have been 
sung the most over a period of twenty 
years or more. 

What is it that keeps them in the 
repertoire? Is it artistic necessity, or 
the fact that they are in continuing 
demand with the standees, which is an- 
other way of stating that they have 
great box office strength? 

Personally, I believe it would be wise 
policy to sidetrack one such prime 
favorite each season—even to keep some 
of them off the boards for three or four 
years, and then bring them back fresh 
and rejuvenated. 

“Carmen,” it will be recalled, was not 
heard at all last season. Doubtless, the 
nightly “Carmencitas” of the Moscow 
Art Studio had something to do with 
this. But “Carmen” will sound the 
better for an enforced vacation, as it 
did in 1915, when it had nine perform- 
ances after having been off the boards 
at the Metropolitan for five years. 

“Faust,” too, was dropped entirely for 
three seasons, and fared the better for 
it. 

“Aida,” which came to the Metropolitan 
in the opera house’s fourth season (1886- 
87) has been out of the répertoire in but 
three subsequent years, the last time in 
the season of 1893-94, some thirty-three 
years ago! 

“Aida” has had, in all, close to 200 
performances at the Metropolitan, aside 
from those given in New York by other 
organizations. No doubt, it has richly 
deserved this great popularity. But if 
artistic considerations, rather than 
monetary returns, are to be the govern- 
ing factor, I think it can be spared a 
few performances for the sake of “Cosi 
fan Tutte” or some of the other more 
rarefied works which have been sent to 
the storehouse to take their ease because 
of an overcrowded roster. 

The problem of the répertoire is an 
increasingly difficult one, and I believe 
Mr. Gatti is solving it far better than 
any of his critics could do. All things 
considered, the operatic fare he supplies 
New York is the most varied and the 
most rewarding to be had anywhere in 
the world. But that it remains a com- 
promise between purely artistic con- 
siderations and those which have to do 
with the exigencies of “a full theater” 
seems to me rather beyond the necessity 
of argument. 

os * 

HAVE heard that when Olga Samar- 

off, gifted pianist and reviewer ex- 
traordinary of the Evening Post, returned 
from Europe the other day the ship 
listed sideways as if all the ballast had 
suddenly been withdrawn, but it was 
found that this was due to the removal 
of her baggage, consisting largely of 
books on criticism. I would hazard a 
guess, however, that the collected writ- 
ings of her colleague of the Morning 
World were not among them, appends 
your 
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RECORDS BROKEN IN 
COAST OPERA SALES 


San Francisco Subscribes 
With Enthusiasm to 


Coming Season 
By Marjory M. Fisher 

San Francisco, July 10.—The season 
ticket sale for the San Francisco Opera 
Company’s forthcoming season has 
broken all records. The thirty-six boxes 
were oversubscribed immediately the 
sale began. It is also reported that three 
complete orchestra sections and a large 
portion of the balcony have been sold to 
season ticket purchasers. 

Announcement is made that Theodore 
Kosloff has been engaged as ballet 
master for the forthcoming opera season. 
Mr. Kosloff has served in a similar ca- 
pacity for the Los Angeles Opera Com- 
pany for several seasons, but has not 
previously been associated with the San 
Francisco Opera. 

Irene Howland Nicoll, contralto, as- 
sisted by Mrs. E. E. Young, accompanist, 
gave a noteworthy recital at the Seven 
Arts Club recently. The program con- 
sisted of numbers by Mozart, Marcell, 
Warren, Quiller, Barbour, Rachman- 
inoff, Dupare, Poldowski, Gretchaninoff, 
Wolff, Strange, Reger and Weingartner. 
Both from vocal and _ interpretative 
standpoints the recital was a splendid 
success. 

Vietor Lichtenstein, whose talks on 
symphony programs were features of 
the winter season, gave a talk on 
Brahms” First Symphony at Stanford 
University on June 23, and again in San 
Mateo on June 24, preparatory to the 
second summer symphony concert in San 
Mateo. 

A program of mediaev! eucharistic 





ROCHESTER OPE? | PLEASES 
CHAUTAUQUA VACATIONISTS 


Company's First Outdoor Performances 
Preves Them Excellent—Scenery 
Praised 


CHauTauqua, N. Y., July 10.—The 
first three performances by the Rochester 
Opera Company here have been remark- 
ably suceessful. Audiences of 5,000 or 
more have gathered each night in the 
Amphitheater to witness the presenta- 
tions of “Martha,” “Pinafore,” and “The 
Marriage of Figaro,” and have ap- 
plauded enthusiastically throughout. 

These talented young singers, under 
the direction of Vladimir Rosing, have 
demonstrated in a convincing manner 
that opera produced in English and with 
an American cast can be made both an 
artistic and a popular success. To do 
this in an open auditorium of the size of 
the Chautauqua Amphitheater is a real 
accomplishment. 

The Rochester Opera Company has 
never before played in such a large audi- 
torilum. The members are greatly to be 
congratulated for the manner in which 
they have overcome the difficulties en- 
countered in the slender facilities of the 
Chautauqua stage. The scenery has 
been one of the most attractive and un- 
usual features of every production. The 
silver sets used in “The Marriage of 
Figaro,” combined with the black and 
white predominant in the costuming, 
were extremely effective. 

These three operas have been under 
the direction of Emanuel Balaban, who 
has suceessfully conducted orchestra and 
singers. Mr. Balaban has achieved a 
fine ensemble effect in every perform- 
ance 


Stearns Opera “Snowbird” to 


Be Sung in Dresden 


HEODORE STEARNS’ opera, 

“Snowbird,” which was given 
several seasons ago by the Chicago 
Opera, will be produced at the 
Dresden State Opera in the coming 
season, according to a copyrighted 
foreign dispatch to the New York 
Times. The contract stipulating 
that the work would have its 
premiere Dresden next season 
was signed by the management on 
July 8 This is one of the 
first American lyric dramas to 
have a production in Germany. 


earns is music critic on the 
wR, 





chants was given by Rev. Edgar Boyle 
and his Schola Cantorum in the St. 
Francis Hotel colonial ball room as a 
Western echo of the Chicago Eucharistic 
Congress. 

Mr. and Mrs. Earl Towner were guests 
of honor at a reception given by Mr. and 
Mrs. E. D. Young. Mr. Towner, a com- 
poser and conductor, has been head of 
the music department at the San Jose 
State Teachers’ College for several years 


past, and was previously affiliated with 
the school department in Fresno. He 
has resigned from the San Jose school to 
do free lance work in the Bay District. 
Mrs. Towner is an organist, pianist and 
accompanist. 

Rosalie Housman, composer and musi- 
cal journalist, has arrived in San Fran- 
cisco to spend the summer months with 
her parents. She is at work on a num- 
ber of compositions already begun. 












































in England and on the Continent. 
United States in 1877 and 1879-81. 





ARIE ROZE, whose death was reported in last week’s issue of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, belonged to the operatic heyday of the last century. 

the Paris Conservatoire as a pupil of Auber. ; 
Aug. 16, 1865, at the Opéra-Comique as Marie in Hérold’s opera of that name. 
At Auber’s request, she created the part of Djelma in his “Le Premier Jour 
de Bonheur.” She also created the part of Jeanne in “L’Ombre” by Flotow. 
She was one of the most notable Carmens, and in her day was a great favorite 
She paid highly successful visits to the 


She entered 
Her operatic début was made 








ST. LOUIS SINGERS Gl 


St. Louis, July 10.—A special cast 
was engaged by the Municipal Theater 
Association for its production of “Il 
Trovatore” al fresco. This is the second 
season in which the company has in- 
cluded a week of grand opera in its pop- 
ular season of twelve weeks, and success 
guarantees a repetition each season. 

Frances Peralta, soprano of the me- 
tropolitan, was the Leonora. She is 
popular at the Municipal Theater, as 
she has sung in this house many times 
and was a member of Guy Golterman’s 
company in 1917, when the first opera 
was presented there. Her voice is of 
adequate proportion to fill the big open 
air court, and she is a most dependable 
artist, both vocally and histrionically. 

Much interest centered in the appear- 
ance of Marion Telva, also of the Metro- 
politan, as Azucena. A former St. Louis 
girl, Miss Telva received the admiring 
applause of thousands of her fellow- 
townsfolk. She created a profound im- 
pression with her big, velvety voice and 
her delightful delineation of the Witch’s 
part. On. the opening night, she was 
deluged with floral offerings requiring 
the services of twelve ushers. 

Judson House sang the part of Man- 
rico with plenty of fervor and respect 
for traditional interpretation. His vocal! 
ability added much to the production. 


VE “IL TROVATORE” 


Special comment must be made of the 
fine diction of Greek Evans as Count di 
Luna. James Wolfe, also not a new- 
comer in the theater, was elegant and 
forceful in his rendition of the music of 
Ferrando. Margaret Noble sang the 
part of Inez with good intonation and 
feeling. Other minor parts were capably 
handled. 

With chorus augmented to 112 and in- 
creased orchestra, Louis Kroll, conduc- 
tor, brought out all the melodies of the 
score. Through the carefully operated 
amplifier, nothing was lost in the fa- 
miliar opera. 

Charles Sinclair outdid himself in 
staging and lighting, although there 
were of necessity several adaptations to 
the outside setting. 

HERBERT W. COST. 





Increase Marseilles Opera Subsidy 


MARSEILLES, July 2.—The Municipal 
Council has decided to augment the sub- 
sidy of the Marseilles Opera, from 850,- 
000 to 1,200,000 francs. This year there 
was a large deficit incurred in paying 
the large body of singers, dancers, or- 
chestra and stage hands. The Council 
has decided to lighten the labors of M. 
Prunet, the director, by defraying the 
losses by additional sums from the 
municipal chest. 


MISSOURI SCHOOLS 
UNITE THEIR FORCES 


Kansas City Conservatory 
and Horner Institute 


Amalgamated 
By Blanche Lederman 
Kansas City, Mo., July 10.—The 
Horner Institute of Fine Arts and the 
Kansas City Conservatory have joined 
forces and will be known as the Horner 
Institute-Kansas City Conservatory, 
with major activities carried on in the 
Horner Building. 


Plans for this merger were discussed 
shortly after John A. Cowan, former 
president of the Kansas City Conserva- 
tory and founder in 1906, resigned last 
May. Charles F. Horner, founder of the 
Horner Institute, and president since its 
organization in 1916, will be president of 
the amalgamated institution. Grace 
Kaufman will continue as_ secretary. 
Earl Rosenberg will be musical director, 
a post he has held with the Horner In- 
stitute since it was founded. A board of 
thirty-three members, twenty-one serv- 
ing from the Conservatory board and 
twelve to be chosen, will guide the policy 
of the school. Enrollment of the com- 
bined schools is over 4,000. 

“The new institution,” Mr. Horner 
states, “will co-operate in every move- 
ment for the cultural advance of the city, 
and will not try to monopolize the music 
field to the exclusion of individual teach- 
ers and private schools.” 

Mollie Margolies, pianist and instruc- 
tor of New York, is attracting a large 
number of students to her master class, 
held in the Horner Conservatory this 
summer. Miss Margolies has granted two 
scholarships, one to Martin Burtin, of 
Topeka, Kan., and the other to Arle 
Hults, of Lawrence, Kan., a former stu- 
dent of Carl Prior, of the music depart- 
ment of the University of Kansas. Miss 
Margolies will later return to New York, 
to teach in co-operation with Raoul 
Vidas, violinist. She has been re-engaged 
by the Horner Conservatory for a 1927 
master class. 


LOS ANGELES OPERA PLANS 








Elsa Alsen Added to Roster—Local 
Singers to Appear in Minor Parts 


Los ANGELES, July 10.—With the 
grand opera season now three months 
distant, the announcement has _ been 
made by Giacomo Spadoni, chorus direc- 
tor, that the chorus of almost 100 sing- 
ers has mastered the répertoire of eleven 
operas and that regular rehearsals of 
the men’s and women’s voices will begin 
shortly. 

Until now, the various groups have 
been rehearsing separately three times 
a week in the Shrine Auditorium, but 
from now on, the finishing touches will 
be given to the chorus as a whole. 

As an incentive toward good work, 
Mr. Spadoni also announces that all the 
minor réles in the operas will be dis- 
tributed among the members of the cho- 
rus. 

The latest addition to the long list 
of operatic celebrities to appear in Oc- 
tober, is Elsa Alsen, dramatic soprano, 
According to an announcement by Merle 
Armitage, Mme. Alsen will be heard in 
the final performance, singing the réle 
of Briinnhilde in “Die Walkiire.” 

HAL DAVIDSON CRAIG. 





Chicago Opera to Give 
Honegger’s “Judith” 


MONG the novelties which the 
Chicago Civic Opera will pre- 
sent next season, possibly with 
Mary Garden in the title role, will 
be Honegger’s “Judith,” MUSICAL 
AMERICA learns from exclusive 
foreign sources. The work will, it 
is expected, have its American 
premiére in December. The com- 
poser, who will make his first visit 
to the United States next season, 
will probably attend the first per- 
formance. “Judith,” a lyric drama 
in four acts, is Honegger’s first 
opera and had its world-premiére 
in Monte Carlo last spring. The 
score is remarkable in that there 
is no leading tenor rdéle, though 
important opportunities are given 
to a dramatic soprano and a bari- 
tone, as well as to the chorus. 
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Schedule of private lessons and classes given the first week of the SUMMER |} 
MASTER SCHOOL by Herbert de bean Alexander Raab and Edward Collins. 
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Periods are now being reserved for all members of the faculty beginning Monday, 
Sept. 13th, the opening date of the Fall-Winter Term. 


85 FREE FELLOWSHIPS 


(Eachof Two Private Lessons Weekly) to be awarded to the students who, after an open 
competitive examination, are found to possess the greatest gift for playing and singing. 


STUDENT DORMITORIES 


Comfortable and beautiful dormitory accommodations for men and women in College 
Building. Piano furnished with each room. Prices reasonable. Make reservations now. 


COMPLETE WINTER CATALOG ON REQUEST 








CARL D. KINSEY, Manager 


66 E. VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO 
A Conservatory Pledged to the Highest Artistic Standards 
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Spirit of Youth Animates Boston Civic Symphony 
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AN IMPORTANT ADDITION TO INSTRUMENTAL ACTIVITIES 


Orchestral Players Who Gravitated Upwards from Public Schools, 


OSTON, July 10.—This city is des- 
tined to have an abundance of sym- 
phony orchestras, every one of them 
good. Among these, in niches of their 


own, are the Boston Symphony, by Serge 
Koussevitzky, and the People’s Sym- 
phony of which Stuart Mason is the 
leader, and which has won its way into 
the favor of Boston music lovers. In the 
fall the Boston Philharmonic Orchestra, 
under Ethel Leginska, will make its bid 
for popular prestige in Mechanics Hall. 

The catalog of ships in the “TIlliad” 
may be longer than that of symphonic 
organizations in Boston, but the list of 
the latter is not complete until special 
mention is made of the Boston Civic 


Symphony, Joseph F. Wagner, conduc- 
tor, which merited unstinted acclaim on 
several important appearances. This 
organization is rightly named “Civic,” 
because it seeks recruits from the ranks 
of semi-professional players of either 
sex, seventeen years of age or over. 
The city’s public schools place music 
high in their curriculums, and when a 
performer has earned promotion from 
the Public School Symphony, he natu- 
rally gravitates to the Civic Symphony. 

The orchestra is the outgrowth of the 
public school orchestra, and Mr. Wagner, 
assistant supervisor of music in the pub- 
lic schools, conceived the idea in October, 
1925, to form the Civic Symphony. He 
has been successful from the start, and 





Programs in Long Beach 


LONG BEACH, CAL., July 10.—A Flag 
Day program was given by the Elks 
Quartet, directed by Joseph Ballantyne. 
The Artz Trio appeared on the same 
program. Teachers presenting pupils 
have been Ethel Willard Putnam, Mrs. 
Watson L. Hawk, Jane Stanley, Laurelle 
L. Chase, Alice Durham, Olive Haskins 


group of songs accompanied by Florence 
Le Sourd. Robert Edmonds, tenor, and 
Ivy Lake, pianist, appeared in musical 
numbers in the Little Art Theater on 
June 22. Ada Potter Wiseman, soprano, 
sang at a musicale given by Kitty Rich- 
ards Foote. A. as Gs 


Opera Singers Appear in Mankato 


and Ivy Lake, piano; Guido Caselotti, MANKATO, MINN., July 10.—Concerts 
vocal; Mrs. Allen Chase, violin. The have recently been given in Mankato by 
Le Sourd Trio played for the Long’ singers from the Metropolitan and Chi- 
Beach Art Association recently; and cago Civic opera companies. Ina Bour- 
Mrs. J. C. Rennie, contralto, sang a skaya, mezzo-soprano of the Metropoli- 


as They Appeared on the Occasion of Their Recent Concert im Jordan Hall 





Direction 
D. F. McSWEENEY 
565 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 
Steinway Piano 


JOHN McCORMACK 


EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist 











“It is with a feeling of great satisfaction that 
I commend to you those artists and students who 
seek the —_ in ea beautiful and 
lasting art Bel- 


PROSCHOWSKY 


stot 1 
Author of “THE WAY TO SING” Gretefelty yours, 
Published by O. O. Birchard & Oo., Boston, Mass. 
STUDIO: 74 Riverside Drive, New York 


Any yt GALLI-CURCI 








FLCLETA 


Tenor, Metropolitan Opera Company 


Personal Address: VILLA FLETA—CIUDAD LINEAL, MADRID, SPAIN 


















imset. Joseph F. Wagner. Conductor 


school graduates with a desire of con- Tine directors of the orchestra are: 
tinuing their music have found it a Mrs. William Arms Pisher, of the Civic 
happy haven in which to perfect them- Association, Ine.; Augustine L. 
selves in their art. Already the orches- assistant superintendent of pub- 
tra numbers some seventy members. Al! als; Warrem Storey Smith and 








ages are represented, but the preponder- F. S. Comverse of the New England Con- 
ance of membership runs to youth. Ir servatory faculty 
several public appearances, some am- Mr. Wagmer was born im Springfield, 
bitious programs, not altogether clas- Mass, om Jam. 9, 1900, and is now a resi- 
sical, have been performed to the em demt of this city He studied composi- 
nent satisfaction of critical music lovers tem wmder Mr. Comverse in the New 
England Comservatory, where, in 1923, 
Public Approves 2 tome poemn he composed was awarded 
: 1 Imdicott Prize for orchestral work. 
Notably successful was the recent mms pieces he has written 
Jordan Hall appearance of the orchestra have beem heard at concerts of the Bos- 
when Elgar’s “Pomp and Circumstance tom Flwte Players” Club Mr. Wagner’s 
Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” Suite, a Beethover musie year is a full ome. Im addition to 
symphony, the Overture to “Rosamunde..” the dwittes already mentioned as dis- 
and a Clarinet Rhapsody with piano and charged br him, he has a studio in 
occasional string accompaniment by Mr Brightom, Mass., where he teaches piano, 
Wagner, were heard with enthusiasm by ean. harmon amd related subjects. 
an audience that crowded the auditorium W. J. PARKER. 





tan, gave a recital in the auditorium 
the State Teachers’ College, 
afterward Florence Macbeth, c 


Alken McQuhae Gives Patriotic Radio 
Pregram 


and shortly 


oratura 


soprano of the Chicago Civic Opera Alem MecQuhse was announced to give 
appeared as soloist with the Mankato % P#trietsc program om the Atwater Kent 
Orpheus Club under the direction of Dr Hour om Sumday might, July +, from Sta- 
Hiram J. Lloyd, in the Armory Tx om = WEA, ime uding “The Battle 
concerts to be heard at the summer ses- “¥™0 Ol the Repwodlic Edmund Burke, 


College are to be 9 5S-Darulome 


Dorotha Powers, violinist, and WSS SRMOUMed 32S 


f the Metropolitan Opera, 
guest artist with Mr. 


sion of the Teachers’ 
given by 


by Grace La Mar, soprano. Weekly con- McQuiae for Sumday, July 11. 

certs are given in Sibley Park by the . 
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“OPERATIC MIRACLES” ..«.eszses, seston toss 


Criticisms 
of the Performance of 


“Madama Butterfly” 


Given by 
The New England Conservatory 


of Music 


At the Boston Opera House 
April 24, 1926 


Performed by Present and Past 
students of the Conservatory 


THE CAST 
i CS a a en eu in thee ou ake Dorothy Francis 
Richt wah borden adenkesas eeeeKen Jeska Swartz Morse 
SR cs nc oneb cewek es eeeeaeekhe Maurine Palmer 
8 Se ene en Rulon Y. Robinson 
NCS Nis ike ss Oke en eew ee a le ee David Blair McClosky 
Phe ba GOS 5446 606s bee ek we eeeneens Richard McIntyre 
Il Principe Yamadori................. William D. Simmons 
nc padeadddkcavewweewes Charles W. Pearson 
RC pbtc aaah cs osu deeuenssechewndee Joseph Lopez 


Gennaro D’Allessandro 


ey Gee MND. gg Sct ccatecdensceus Richard Condie 


La Madre di Cio-Cio-San................... Florence Owen 
Be SD Chia ee awhed beanies swaes ewes Florence Barbiers 
EE eenen ss Cedi ekabecees one teaewwed Emma Wheeler 





H. T. Parker in Boston Transcript, Apr. 26, 1926 


OPERATIC MIRACLES: 
“MADAMA BUTTERFLY” 
SUNG, ACTED, STAGED 


The 
Conservatory Outdoes All 
Expectation 


Mr. Goodrich Leads a Puccinian Orchestra— 
Mr. St. Leger Binds Music, Action and Set- 
tings Into a Remarkable Whole—Youthful 
Abilities Released and Practised—Principals 
for Crown—And for Boston, Lacking Opera, 
Twenty Morals. 


Pleasure abounded, and morals also, in the 
performance of “Madama Butterfly” by the 
forces of the New England Conservatory at the 
Opera House last Saturday afternoon. Mr. 
Goodrich conducted as though operatic conduct- 
ing were his routined profession; while on this 
particular occasion he could also be “on edge.” 
The orchestra of the Conservatory, raised to 
sufficient numbers for the score and the theater, 
surpassed expectation in operatic readiness and 
fluency, variety and incisiveness. Within mem- 
ory, Cio-Cio-San coming over the bridge into 
Pinkerton’s garden has not been companioned 
with such fresh, true, pliant singing voices. 
They were youthfully resonant and bright; they 
had been schooled until they were at ease in 
Puccini’s exacting measures; with personages 
and scene they were sufficiently in character. 

Out of the present and recent classes came 
the singing-players of the secondary figures. 
By Mr. St. Leger’s training, their own readi- 
ness, the zest of the hour, they conquered rou- 
tine and saliency. One of them in particular, 
young Mr. Richard McIntyre, taking the part 
of the marriage-broker, Goro, disclosed an un- 
mistakable faculty for operatic characteriza- 
tion, Higher in the scale, Mr. McClosky gained 
life and warmth as the operatic Consul. Mr. 
Robinson fell no whit short of the puppet that 
is Pinkerton; conveyed him American-wise; 
yielded to none of the meaner temptations of 
Italian song. Add Mrs. Swartz-Morse, repeat- 
ing a Suzuki from her earlier operatic days, 
sombre, muted, foreboding, devoted—Japanese 
bronze more deeply surfaced and subtly shaded 
than of old. Crown the cast, finally, with the 
Butterfly of Miss Dorothy Francis, sung and 
acted as by one winged with opportunity, 
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Pianoforte, Voice, Organ, Violin, Violon- 
cello and all other Orchestral Instro- 
ments; Composition, Harmony, History 
of Music, Theory, Solfeggio, Diction, 
Chorus, Choir Training, Ensemble for 
Strings, Woodwind and Brass. 


Department of Public School Music 
A three-year course leading to Con- 
servatory Diploma. 
English, Psychology and Education. 
Languages. 
Degrees of Bachelor of Music and 
Bachelor of School Music, Granted 
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Operatic Department 

Dramatic Department 

Orchestra ef Eighty-Five 

Free Privileges 
of lectures, comcerts and recitals, the 
opportumitties of emsemble practice and 
appearimg before audiences with or- 
chestral accompaniment. 

Dermitories for women students. 

Adéress RALPH L. FLANDERS, 
General Manager 








achieving both the music and the character im 
full tones and broad strokes, yet nowhere over- 
straining Puccini’s tragedy. Though Japanese 
on the surface it is also Italianate within. 
Miniatures, operatically, are the figures; yet 
Cio-Cio-San knows a passion of giving and 
trusting, illusion and disillusion. She remem- 
bered—and went down to the shades. 

The wonder was that from students present 
and past, from graduates sent into the singing 
world, from a teacher-Pinkerton and an admin- 
istrator-conductor, the Conservatory could 
array such individual abilities. Mr. St. Leger 
as Stage Manager was neither hurried nor 
curbed. His rehearsals were ample; his author- 
ity unquestioned; his singing and acting ma- 
terial both malleable and eager. At will he 
might follow “the tradition” or discard it. He 
put it by to advantage when he made the Consul 
a younger figure than is the custom—companion 
to Pinkerton’s years, youthfully perturbed and 
sympathetic with Cio-Cio-San’s tragedy. He 
departed from it again when he persuaded 
Pinkerton out of the ways of Italian tenors into 
the ways of American manhood. 

With imagination of his own, Mr. St. Leger 
worked again when he held Suzuki haunting, 
sombre-eyed, on the edges of the action. He 
was fluent, plausible and pictorial in the group- 
ings. He had an eye and a hand for individual 
as well as unified action in the little chorus. 
He kept the stage in plastic and significant mo- 
tion, nowhere merely arbitrary or restless. He 
checked and nearly eliminated—since some- 
times Puccini and his librettists hinder—merely 
operatic gesturing and posturing. Expertly, 
and again with imagination, he mated operatic 
action to operatic speech. His sense of prog- 
ress, cumulation and climax seldom erred. He 
made the most of such exceptional opportunity 
as a living and adaptable child afforded. So 
forth and so onward in as admirable stage~di- 
rection as Boston has seen these many days in 
the singing theater. 


In sight and sound of these strange and ad- 
mirable things the morals came thick and fast. 
The Conservatory Orchestra is a band of ama- 
teurs and “semi-professionals,” aided now and 
again by teachers of the instruments. It is 
usually practiced only in symphonic music. Yet 
here it was in operatic readiness for every twist 
and turn of Puccini’s shifting score, in clear 
mingling of that sensuously rich, dramatically 
colored, incisively accented tone which is oper- 
atic voice. True, the orchestra had been long 
and diligently prepared for a single end. Even 
so, it did suggest the possibility of an operatic 
orchestra in Boston—and for more than one per- 
formance a season. After “Hansel and Gretel” 
a year ago, after “Madama Butterfly” last Sat- 
urday, there can be no doubting Mr. Goodrich’s 
ripened ability for operatic conducting. 

If the singing-players of secondary parts can 
be schooled as Mr. Goodrich and Mr. St. Leger 
trained those of “Madama Butterfly” resident 
ability would yield them to other operas. Miss 


Francis gave to Cio-Cio-San the voice of youth: 
g € . 


colored it with the character; warmed it with 
emotion; joimed it to the orchestra; wrought it 
into the musico-dramatic ensemble. Her action 
was complement to her song, the pith and sem- 
blance of the operatic imstamt. She is not the 
only youmg simger, American or European, so 
graced and prepared. Not many Suzukis in 
current kmowledge excel Mrs. Swartz-Morse’s. 
None withim memory so knows the end of But- 
terfiy’s tragedy, amd to that end in devotion en- 
dures. Operatic talemt and ambition worth the 
heeding do mot yet rum im the American streets; 
but there is a deal more of them and it is a 
deal more imtelligemt tham it was ten years ago. 





E. F. Harkims im the Bostom Sunday Advertiser, 
ll 25, 1926 


New Emgiamd Conservatory teachers, grad- 
uates and members of the present student body 
joined together yesterday at the Boston Opera 
House im ome of the best performances of Puc- 
cini'’s “Mime. Buttterffy” the Hub has ever heard. 

As a school vemture the performance has 
probably mever beem equalled in this country. 
In general, it compares favorably with “Butter- 
fly” presemtations givem im Boston by the lead- 
Ing Opera companies. 

From every viewpoint, musical, dramatic and 
scenic, this Comservatory “Butterfly” was a 
high-class achiewemmemt. It seemed not at all 
like a special, semi-professional performance, 
with singers brought together for the first 
time, and with am orchestra made up of stu- 
dents. 

So excellemt am emsemble, and so smooth, ar- 
tistic amd spirited a rendition of ome of the 
most taximg moderm operas would have done 
credit to almnest amy opera company. 





heen pupils of the school 


From the Editorta] columms of The Boston 
Herald, April 26, 1926. 


School and Opera 


The New England Conservatory of Music has 
long beem recognized as more than a local in- 
stitution. Its salutary imfluemce has been far- 
reaching. Its well-traimed graduates, scattered 
over the states, have mot only been competent 
teachers im the various branches of the musical 
art; they hawe beem instrumental in awakening 
civic imterest im the art itself. Throughout the 
land are schools that owe their origin and wel- 
fare to the paremt school im Boston. 

It is a pleasure to see the New England Con- 
servatory broadening its imterests and influence 
n Bostom itself, by showimg what its teachers, 
cradustes amd pupils cam do im the operatic 
field, and mot merely im a tentative, amateurish 
way. For two seasoms the conservatory has 
put om the stage operatie works of importance 
of which all that took part, 
imstirumentalists, director, are or have 


? 


n the performance 


cIngers 
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Spokane Women Promote 
General Study of Music 


VOGAL ATUUOUESOOOEULEALEENOEANGEOAEenOUenOOsSED HONTOGAO EEO eeeMoeneN ann eT oenvennaee ton eeeetaeeaN ty 
[Concluded from page 5) 


the young artists” concerts which 
given once a month. 

The generous assistance of Spokane’s 
business men made it possible for the 
federated clubs of Spokane to entertain 
the State Federation at its fifth annual 
convention. To Mrs. J. W. Burgan, 
president of the Monday Musicale, whose 
efficient and untiring efforts have made 
this one of the Club’s most successful 
years, is due the credit of helping to 


are 











Seeretary-Treas- 
Musicale 


put over one of the most successful mu- 
sical conventions held in the State. 
Besides the honorary president and 
the president, the officers of the Monday 
Musicale are as follows: Mrs. Harry 
Goetz, vice-president; Mrs. Frank H. 
Spurgeon, secretary-treasurer; Mrs. W. 
S. Freeman, corresponding secretary. 
The committee personnels are as fol- 
lows: program, Mrs. L. D. Means, Mrs. 
F. H. Spurgeon, Mrs. W. H. Seale, Mrs. 
J. W. Burgan; membership, Mrs. W. M. 
Falkenreck, Mrs. Merton L. Hoyt, Mrs. 


Mrs. Frank H. Spargeen, 
urer of the Monday 





sab: Deeetneenee eter ttre dntrs 


Mother’s Death Saddens 
Composer's Triumph 


INCINNATI, July 10.—<At the 

close of the first performance 
of “The Music Robber,” news of 
the death of Mr. Van Grove’s 
mother was conveyed to him. This 
information was received earlier in 
the evening, but was withheld 
from the composer until the per- 
formance was over. r. 








was 





CINCINNATI RECITALS 





Faculty Members Delight in Series of 
Cencerts—Pupils’ Programs 

CINCINNATI, July 10.—Karin Dayas, 
om@ of the most._recent additions to the 
faculty..of the Cincinnati Conseryatory, 
: On the afternoon of July 6 in 
an attractive piano recital. 

Members of the College of Music 
Quartet have left on vacations. Emil 
Hermann, concertmaster of the Cincin- 
nati Symphony, has gone to Chetek in 
northern Wisconsin. Walter Hermann 
has sailed for Europe, where he will 
visit his parents. Mr. and Mrs. Hugo 
Hermann are at Merona, Italy. Ernst 
Pack and his mother are visiting Czecho- 
slovakia, their former home. Herman 
Goehlich is the only one remaining in 
Cincinnati, as he is a member of the 
Opera Orchestra and is teaching violin 
during the summer term at the College 
of Music. 

A recital was given by the junior pu- 
pils from the piano class of Philip 
Werthner on July 3. They were Ann 
Power, Allison Doerr, Virginia Young 
and Anna Belle Williams. 

Dan Beddoe, of the Cincinnati Conser- 
vatory faculty gave an attractive vocal 
recital, assisted by Thomie Prewett Wil- 





liams at the piano. This opened a 
series of summer recitals by members 
of the faculty. 

S. Herbert Swanson; philanthropic, 
Helene Adams, Mrs. L. J. Harman, Mrs. 
H. Sidney Collins, Mrs. E. R. Swick; 
courtesy, Mrs. George H. Lucas and Mrs. 
R. S. Matthews. 


_ Opera Based on Mozart’s Life Given 


Premiére by Cincinnati 


mM TT HA AU a 


[Concluded frem gage 1] 





well sung, and dramatic. Mozart's wife, 
Constanze, was sympathetically por- 
trayed by Kathryn Browme. 

The music of the opera, im two acts, 
includes a combination of jazz idiom and 
Mozartian themes. It is most effective. 
The composer, who conducted, received 
an ovation at the close of each act and 
was the recipient of many floral pieces. 

The work was well-staged, under 
Louis G. Raybanut, the two scemes show- 
ing a courtyard and Mozart’s music 
room. It was also attractively costumed. 
The ballet, ked by Panzl Bachelor, con- 
tributed an important share im the opera. 

The second half of the performance 
was devoted to “Cavalleria Rusticana.” 
which was well sung by an excellent cast. 
Special mention is dwe to Mr. Lamont 
as Turiddu. Ernesto Torti, as Alfie, gave 
a dashing portrayal of the teamster. 
Santuzza, as sumg by Anastasha Ra- 
binoff, was vocally satisfactory, though 
her acting somewhat lecked the fire and 
dramatic intemsity to which we are ac- 
customed to Others im the 
cast were Eulah Cormor as Lele, and 
Tecla Richert as Memme Lucts. The 
chorus carried out its important share 
in the action colorfully 

The conducting of this opera was also 
in the hands of Mr. vam Grove, wh 
again showed mastery 


“Faust” Well Sung 
y 5, the alter- 


On Monday night, y 
nate opera for the week, had its imitial 
performance before am immense audi- 
ence. “Faust” by Gounod was the 
offering, and so well did the audience 
enjoy every familiar aria that the sin- 
gers were hardly permitted to fimish the 
airs for applause. The role of Faust 


im tec role 
im ins roe. 


was well sung br Themy Georgi, whose 
voice is of a very nice temor quality. His 
portrayal lacked imtemsity amd was 
rather cold. Fred Patttom. whom Cin- 
cinnatians admire, was heard im the 
role of Mephistopheles “ara Ginmma, as 


Marguerite, used her rather small voice 


it ——— AQ) OMRAEHOADEO GREE SPOOL OMOBRNREL ANN 


“Zoo” Forces 



































Isaac Van Greve, Composer of “The Music 


Robber” 


skillfully. Raymund Koch again re- 
vealed his splendid voice and style as 
Valentin. The smaller réles were well 
sustained by Kathryn Browne, Herbert 
Geuld, Eula Cornor and Pearl Besuner. 
The scenic effects were good, as was the 
work of the chorus. 
PHILIP WERTHNER. 


Rathbone to Publish Volume of 
Songs 


WASHINGTON, July 10.—A volume of 
songs and poems is about to be pub- 
lished by Mrs. Henry R. Rathbone, wife 
of Representative Rathbone of Illinois, 
under the title “On the Wings of Song.” 
Mrs. Rathbone is an _ accomplished 
singer, and has given a number of re- 
‘itals in Washington. a. ke Ee 


Mrs. 
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THE STADIUM CONCERTS 


ITH an attendance of approximately 12,000 

auditors, the ninth season of symphonic con- 
certs by the Philharmonic Orchestra began in the 
Lewisohn Stadium on July 7. It was appropriate 
that this assemblage should have arisen to wel- 
come Adolph Lewisohn, when he appeared on the 
platform after the intermission to make his cus- 
tomary inaugural remarks. The tenor of his 
words expressed the purpose of the concerts and 
their meaning to the community. 

“I need not tell you,” he said, “that it is a satis- 
faction to me that such splendid results have so 
far been achieved. These concerts are becoming 
more and more popular. Every season the at- 
tendance is larger and there is every prospect that 
the time is near when the seating capacity of the 
stadium will be taxed to the utmost every night. 

“I regard it as a great privilege to be able to 
offer these concerts at a moderate entrance fee to 
ever-increasing audiences, who are thus given the 
opportunity to enjoy the best quality of music in 
the open air amid beautiful surroundings. It has 
now been proved that the stadium concerts are a 
great success, and it is conceded that they are a 
great boon to music lovers and help greatly to 
make New York attractive. I hope that they will 
will continue to be successful, give pleasure, rec- 
reation and education to large audiences, and add 
to the attractiveness of the city for those who re- 
main here during the summer.” 

Mr. Lewisohn may well feel gratified over the 
status of the concerts. The records of the past 
eight seasons show not only that the concerts 
have increased in popularity but also that they 


have gained steadily in artistic stature. Comment 
was made a year ago in this column or the change 
that had taken place in the quality of the music 
presented. The time has now passed when the 
programs were arranged with an avowedly “pop- 
ular” appeal. The prospectus for the ninth season 
promises programs varying very little from those 
offered during the winter in our concert halls. 
This is as it should be, for nothing is gained by 
restriction of programs to thrice-familiar music, 
and much is gained by the inclusion of the best 
in popular concerts. 





BORROWING FROM MUSIC 


LTHOUGH primitive man probably expressed 
emotion in elemental musical tones and 
rhythms before he made any effort along the lines 
of pictorial, literary or sculptural art, it has long 
been our habit to think of music as being in- 
fluenced by her sister arts, and as borrowing from 
them. Thus we deal with “form” in composition 
and with “color” in harmony, while critics are fond 
of referring to “the melodic line” in works of 
classic beauty. It is also true that painters have 
incorporated the word “tone” in their vocabulary, 
and that the “theme” of a novel or drama may be 
discussed; but there seems to be a general ten- 
dency to regard music as a follower, rather than 
as a leader, in the realm of creative endeavor. 

Now, however, and from an unexpected source, 
comes clear indication that music may exert a 
more directly impulsive effect on other branches 
of art than has, perhaps, been widely recognized. 
A case in point is the new motion picture 
“Variety,” which is as plainly symphonic in con- 
cept and in treatment as if it had been designed 
for a modern orchestra. 

“Variety” begins with a short, but arresting, 
prelude which moves naturally, in the style of an 
attacca, into a chapter of the story corresponding 
to the first movement of a symphony. An exposi- 
tion of the principal theme is followed by the in- 
troduction of a brief contrasting motive that in- 
conspicuously gives point to the narrative. The 
tempo is that of an andante. Immediately the 
leading subjects are established, a third element 
enters, in the guise of a combative character, 
bringing material for the sense of conflict that is 
considered essential to the development of drama 
in any form, be the form visual or auditory. These 
three themes are interwoven and expanded until 
the movement reaches a logical conclusion, and 
the pace quickens to the speed of a brilliant 
allegro in which more intense conflict, inter- 
spersed with moments of sparkling gaiety, is 
brought about with the entrance of a fourth major 
theme. The climax, executed in a tempo as delib- 
erate as that of the first movement, yet with its 
emotional excitement fully sustained, hangs for 
an instant on an unresolved chord, only to merge 
into a short coda which rises to a higher note than 
any previously struck. 

Whether or no the authors and producers 
of “Variety” consciously entertained musical 
thoughts does not alter the case in the slightest. 
One may suspect, since the plot bears a striking 
resemblance to the librettto of “Pagliacci,” that 
music was in their minds; but even if it were not, 
the illuminating fact that music gives as much as 
it gets, remains. 


> 





MMENSE audiences have lost their novelty, and 

we are no longer surprised by music-loving 
throngs which would only a few years ago have been 
occasion for a nine-days’ wonder. But for all our 
familiarity with vast assemblages for musical 
events, it is still worthy of note that two audiences 
of 20,000 each recently heard performances of 
Charles Wakefield Cadman’s “Shanewis” in the 
Hollywood Bowl. It was the first time that an 
American opera, or an opera of any nationality 
for that matter, was so multitudinously attended. 





TWO WEEKS’ NOTICE ESSENTIAL 


EADERS who wish MUSICAL AMERICA 

to follow them regularly through the 
vacation season should notify the Subscrip- 
tion Department of change of address as 
soon as possible. Two weeks’ notice is 
necessary to effect this change. Please be 
sure to give the former address as well as 
the new vacation address. 

















Personalities }f} 


Making Hay While the Sun Shines . 


Many artists and managers visit Meadow Manse, the 
home of Catharine A. Bamman, New York concert man- 
ager, at Plainfield, N. J., but not all of them are as 
addicted to work as Katherine Palmer, soprano. She 
recently mowed the large front lawn and came up 
smiling after a three hours’ session, during which it was 
variously estimated that she had tramped from five to 
eight miles! The singer’s exuberance may have been 
due to new bookings that her manager had just an- 
nounced to her. 


Northrup—A novel form of concert program will 
shortly be presented by Margaret Northrup, soprano, 
if present plans are carried through. This will be a 
list of works from the song literature adapted to the 
accompaniment of the player piano. Miss Northrup 
has concluded an active season in concert, and will 
spend the next two months on vacation, the greater 
part of which will be passed at her home in Washing- 
ton, Pa. 


Salzedo—Carlos Salzedo, harpist, who lately gave 
two concerts in Paris at the Salle Gaveau with great 
success, has since gone to London. Mr. Salzedo’s new 
harp, made especially for him by the firm of Lyon & 
Healy, was favorably commented on by French mu- 
sicians as well as by those in London, where he ful- 
filled return engagements. Mr. Salzedo returns to this 
country at the end of July to hold his annual summer 
classes in Seal Harbor, Me. 


Stanley—Helen Stanley, soprano, is spending her 
vacation at Twin Lakes, Conn. She has been engaged 
for a recital in Bar Harbor, Me., Aug. 14, in the series 
of summer concerts given each season by Mrs. Henry 
Dimock. Mme. Stanley has been engaged for the 
fourth consecutive season as guest artist with the 
Philadelphia Civic Opera Company. She will be heard 
in the roles of Elisabeth in “Tannhauser,” as Madama 
Butterfly, and possibly in two additional operas. 


Levitzki—A novel method of welcoming Mischa Le- 
vitzki was adopted by the students of St. Teresa Col- 
lege in Winona, Minn., where he recently gave a recital. 
Upon his arrival at the college, Mr. Levitzki was 
greeted by strains of his Waltz in A and his Gavotte, 
emanating from the various practising studios of the 
college’s music school. When he played these composi- 
tions at the evening recital, the students in the audience 
made rapid notes to be eagerly deciphered at the next 
day’s practising hour. 


Schnitzer—Germaine Schnitzer, pianist, has played 
in concert in several capitals before the French and 
American Ambassadors. Miss Schnitzer was born in 
France, but married an American. She relates that, 
when she gave concerts in Vienna, she was honored 
by being complimented backstage by both Mr. Wash- 
burn and the Marquis de Beaumarchais. In London, 
where the pianist some time ago gave six recitals in 
as many consecutive days, Mr. Houghton and M. de 
Fleurian were guests of honor. 


Morrisey—Marie Morrisey, contralto, will spend her 
vacation at her camp on Eagle River, Wis. Like her 
sturdy ancestors, who were among the early pioneers 
of this country, Miss Morrisey loves nature. Dressed 
in khaki “knickers” and high boots, she fraternizes 
with creatures of the forest. She is a good shot and 
can cast a line with the most experienced. Last sea- 
son, she made the record catch of the season—a thirty- 
pound muskellunge. Miss Morrisey will begin her sea- 


son with a New York recital early in October, and will 
also be heard in Chicago in recital later in the year. 
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Bs Cantus Firraus Jn 
A Famous Sextet—And Other Matters 
ae HE syncopated strains of the “Lucia” Sextet are now the com- S | } I N \X/ A } 
“4 mon property of the jazz virtuosi. Doubtless that lion of the 
North, Sir Walter, of the “Waverly Novels,” didn’t foresee all 
the stir and trepidation he was to cause among the musical- 
minded when he penned his chronicle of Lucy Ashton’s woes 
It made the fortunes of many a coloratura, when Donizetti 
had “doctored” the libretto in his tinkling Italianate fashion. But of that ° 
—more anon! The possession of a 
The gs ie « for “Lucia” is doubt- ho ink tes tole P Steinwa laces the 
less the Sextet, but there are wayward € rere etty wise and didm’t 
folk bea zetain a fondness for the “—— poe ~ = , y p 
Graveyard Ballad for tenor. sooner Had the pact Sten scaled 
Just to show that the compilers of than Edgar came in, raving, and asked seal of supreme ap- 
opera plot compendiums have not found part what did she mean by alll this 
this lachrymose work a bad thing for ™seMaving-... 
their business, we append another of the 4 9 p rova l u p on th e 
piquant syncopated synopses put for- Lucy's Lamentable Lapse ‘ 
—— Ernest Rogers in the Atlanta ‘é OW, in the meantime, Lucy's mind musical taste of the 
2 : s+ 2 Was getting rather woosey and sv T - 
she kills her husband, for she reallly 
A thats Ded wasn’t choosey. When Henry sees the owner. he MUSIC 
onady ca works are shot, he flees to distamt re 
6¢QIR HENRY ASHTON, so ’tis said, £i0DS and Edgar's woes beset him tox world accepts the 
uicienes helt antes We. Shdtan boas Spr liaas Gah too eed te won Stei 
emorse had gripped his Nubian heart. . oe oo hag, Magen . 
And so we will assume he was thinking = ge agg regen c gg = 50 the = IES. name teinway as 
of the aon | deal heer gpa he got pos- te PR nanny [dont ioe cia — the S non m for the 
session—o avenswood, a nearby tract, , ’ ’ ee ¥ 
and fed his sad depression. ——— = ba _ By en Roe - — y y 
“Reports had also come to him about eet mg ihe 2 hi hi 
his sister, Lucy, who lately had been ? “The sto , = oo a clade he l est ac 1evement 
acting queer. She’d met a rather sprucy },,) sh, ‘ _" nen xe een le —, 
stranger in the nearby woods with whom . ee ee oe oe See , i b 1 | d ‘ 
her conversation had shown a marked 7” author - to do who's killed off alll in piano ul Ing. 
affection and a touch of animation. .. . his people? * « * 
“It now appears the fact leaked out , 
o- Henry, hae a passion, had slain one Properly Raised 
gar’s father in a most convincing , ae: — 
fashion. Now killing father is a sport a ee th ee fee 
that’s apt to be expensive, and it is little Bird Dealer: “Bet it om bronght — 
vers. en was appreen- in one of the most fashionable families “The Instrument of the Immortals” 
ee madam.” 
ae Customer: “How do you know?” 
Cupi ‘cates cenere Bird Dealer: “It always talks wher 
upid Complicates Things eupene tattee to chen” AT 
TT noble stranger Lucy loves—or x = « 
has that fact been mentioned?—was A Di Th > 
Edgar, son of Ravenswood, and he was . a8C-Us rower < 
well intentioned. He tells the girl he OTHER: “Poor Jimmie is so unfor- 
fain would wed her in an awful hurry tunate.” 
before he takes a trip to France, or some Neighbor: “How is that?” mext te her, then the tenor and then the Music and Musicians, which it would 
such business worry. Mother: “He writes me that durimg ‘Ses Im male quartets, or female quar- repay you to consult. 
But Henry had a ‘Jot of debts and the track meet at his school he tets, the simgers stand as the parts are 7 9? ? 


thought to get the money by wedding 
Lucy to a Lord—the idea was a honey. 
To save her brother from the sharks 
poor Lucy said she’d do it, although it 
was obnoxious and she knew that she 
would rue it. 

“So after all the plans were set a 
goodly crowd assembled to see the cere- 
mony done—but gosh, how Lucy trem- 
bled. She signed upon the dotted line— 
in those days ’twas the custom because 


broke 
one of the best records they had im col- 
lege.” 

+ * * 


Ears That Hear Not 


YOUNG composer once remarked 
wearily to Gustav Mahler that 
“Wagner had nothing more to say te 
him.” 
“What a pity!” 
any rate, 


retorted Mahler; “st 
it isn’t Wagner's fault!” 
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NLY queries of general interest can be published in this department. Mre"cas 
AMERICA will also reply when necessary through imdtrndual letters Matte 
of strictly personal concern, such as intimate questions concerning contemporary 
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“Little Tycoon” 


Question Box Editor: 
Will you tell me the name of the light 
opera popular in the late ’Eighties in 


which the song “Heel and Toe” occurs? 
“POLKA.” 
Washington, D. C., June 29, 1926. 
“The Little Tycoon” by Willard 
Spencer. 
9 D) D) 


“The White Peacock’’ 


Question Box Editor: 

Was Griffes’ “The White Peacock” 
‘riginally written as a piano piece or for 
rchestra? 

““PAON.” 


Buffalo, N. Y., June 26, 1926. 
It was originally written as a piano 


piece, and is one of a suite entitled 
‘Roman Sketches” after poems by Wil- 
iam Sharp. The other numbers are 


WEAVER PIANOS 


“The Fountain of Aqua Paola,” “Clouds” 


and “The Night Wind.” 


» " » 


Placing the Quartet 


Question Box Editor: 

Is there any hard and fast rule about 

placing a quartet during a performance” 
JEANNETTE. 

New Orleans, La., July 2, 1926. 

You do not state whether the quartet 
is of stringed instruments or of singers, 
nor whether, if singers, they are male or 
female. For some reason, probably a 
relic of the days when the tender female 
of the species had to have prwtectiom, 
the custom is, in a mined quartet, ta 
place the men on the outside and the 
women on the inside, the soprame stumd- 
ing next to the tenor and the alte next 
the bass. It would seem far more 
logical, since the parts are written x 
to have the soprano at one end, the allte 


urittem, that is, S.S.A.A., and T.T.B.B. 
Im @ string quartet, as one faces the 
stogpe, the first violin is in front at the 
left, the second violin opposite him, the 
relle i sometimes behind the first and 
sometimes behind the second violin, and 
the wiola, of course, vice-versa. 


” ” ” 


Who Wrote America’? 


Question Box Editor: 

Cam you tell me the source of the tune 
xhieh we sing to the national hymn, 
“America”? 

CHARLES JOYCE. 

Bostom, Mass., July 7, 1926. 

This i @ question almost equal to 
“Whe killed Cock Robin?” The tune, as 
“Ged Save the King,” from which, of 
rouurse, we derive it, is ascribed both to 
Hemry Carey, whe certainly wrote the 
monds ta celebrate a@ naval victory in 
1740, amd to Dr. John Bull. Tunes ex- 
reedimgly similar to it, however, had 
beem popular before that date both in 
Emgland and France, and even in Ger- 
many. There is quite a long article on 
the subject im Grove’s Dictionary of 


Bar and Measure 


Question Box Editor: 

Will you please tell me if “bar” and 
“measure” are interchangeable terms, 
and if not, just what is the difference? 

JOHN DOE. 
Penna., June 29, 1926. 

The “bar” is really the vertical line 
dividing the staff into measures, but 
popular usage has made the terms inter- 
changeable. It might be better, how- 
ever, to stick to the accurate meaning of 
the word. 


Harrisburg, 


>» 9 9 


Liszt via Paderewski 


Question Box Editor: 

I have a Paderewski record of Liszt’s 
F Minor Concert Study in which the 
ending is different from the one usually 
heard. Is this merely a question of dif- 
ferent editions, or did Liszt write two 
versions? H. Y. ROoyze. 

Detroit, Mich., June 30, 1926. 

This is Paderewski’s own ending. He 
has used it both for the record and in 
concert for a number of years. 











Are conebfered, by expert judges to be the 
finest now made. They on more valu- 
able improvements than all others. 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 
Manufactured by 


PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
Warerooms, 509 Fifth Ave. New York 
Send for illustrated Art Catalogue 











Bush sLane 


Years rich with Por and accom- 
nen ee of this name vouch 
or extraordinary musical merit. 


Bush & Lane Piano Co., Holland, Mich. 


Grands 


of superior 
tone quality. 


Cecilian 
Players with 
all-metal actioa. 





An ‘Artistic Triumph. 


WEAVER PIANO COMPANY. York,Pa 
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London Says Adieu bo Cdn 





ONDON July 5.—The final span of 
Covent Garden Opera brought a half- 
dozen works which are comparative 


“novelties” in London nowadays. The 
French répertoire was notably strength- 
ened by the appearance of Fernand 
Ansseau, tenor of the Chicago Opera, 
whose appearance as Des Grieux im 
“Manon” was one of the finest vocal ex- 
periences of the season. Opposite him 
was Fanny Heldy, the very personable 
“star” of the Paris Opéra, whose vocal 
production is not always above criticism, 
but who is charming im such parts as 
Manon and Concepcion in “L’Heure Bs- 
pagnole.” 

e latter opera by Ravel was revived 
on a double bill with Puccini’s “Gianni 
Schicchi,” making a very entertaining 
evening. In the witty French opera were 
heard also Alfred Maguenat, formerly 
of the Chicago Opera, as Ramiro, the 
Herculean muleteer; Edovard Cotreuil, 
of the Chicago Opera, as a likable Don 
Inigo Gomez; Octave Dua and Henri 
Favert. Percy Pitt conducted the work. 
The Italian comedy was a more tuneful 
affair, as portrayed with much humor 
by a cast including Ernesto Badini in 
the title réle, and Margherita Sheridan, 
Angelo Minghetti, Pompilio Malatesta, 
of the Metropolitan, Mr. Cotreuil and 
others. Musically, this work proved not 
a little diverting, as led by Vincenzo 
Bellezza. 

The appearances of Charles Hackett, 
the American tenor, added éclat to per- 
formances of “Falstaff’—a revival at 
Covent Garden this year—“The Barber 
of Seville,” and other works. In the 
Verdi comedy there was excellent en- 
semble work by a cast which boasted, 
in addition to Cotreuil, Badini and 
others, Marione Stabile in the name part, 
proving an excellent protagonist. The 
women’s roles were assigned to Elvira 
Casazza, Marcedes Llopart, Aurora Ret- 
tore and Jane Bourguignon. The orches- 
tral playing, under Bellezza, was distin- 
guished. 

The Covent Garden season, which 
ended on July 2, this year provided some 
grateful experiences—not least note- 
worthy being the wide representation 
of masterpieces from various operatic 
schools. 


New Native Works 


The Diaghileff Ballet Russe followed 
its first performances with a local pre- 
miére of Auric’s “La Pastorale,” a 
piquant ballet, in which the bicycle-rid- 
ing messenger boy makes his appearance 
in dance annals. The organization also 
revived Poulenc’s “The House Party” 
and Stravinsky’s inimitable “Petrushka.” 

Thamar Karsavina is the particular 
luminary of the series, appearing as 
Juliet in the local premiére of Constant 
Lambert’s “realistic” ballet, “Romeo and 
Juliet,” as well as in the “Three 
Cornered Hat” of de Falla and other 
works. Also heard were “La Boutique 
Fantasque,” “Cimarosiana,” “Pulcinella” 
and other favorites. 

“La Pastorale” was preceded by Wal- 
ton’s Overture “Portsmouth Point” as a 
symphonic interlude. This piece, which 
has recently won great success at Zurich, 
is very difficult to play, but the excellent 
orchestra under Goossens made a good 
impression in it. 

Lord Berners’ “Fugue” was performed 
for the first time between “Les Noces” 
and “The Three-Cornered Hat.” It is 





Leanne nanan eneeee 


Busoni Honored During Zurich 
Festival 


URICH, July 4.—During the re 

cent festival of the Interna- 
tional Society for Contemporary 
Music in this city, a ceremony was 
held in commemoration of the late 
Ferruccio Busoni. The composer 
and pianist made his home in 
Zurich during the war. A com- 
memorative plaque has been placed 
on the house where he had his 
residence. A number of noted 
musicians who had been associated 
with the musician took part in the ; 
ceremony. : 
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and Welcomes G oncerts 
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4 SCENE FROM “MOZART” 


Yvenne Prietemg: im the Puet ef the Compeser and Her Author-Husband, Sacha Guitry, 
as “Berem Grime” im the Sparklimg Musical Comedy with Music by Reynaldo Hahn, 
Which Recently Qpemed am Eneagement in London 


an attractive work, with am excellent, 
distinctive theme, clewerly handled. 

A memorable performance of Franck’s 
Sonata was givem im Wigmore Hall by 
Lea Laboshutz and Josef Hoffmann. The 
violinist’s playimg was very expert and 
Mr. Hofmann'’s beauty of tome was 
prominent im the fime recital He will 
give a program of hi: own later. 

Mach imterest, musical as well as dra- 


matic, was felt in the London premiére 
of Guitry’s “Mozart,” the score of which 
is by Reynaldo Hahn. This thistledown, 
aristocratic comedy at the Gaiety has had 
a great vogue, with the delightful Yvonne 
Printemps in the part of the young com- 
poser, whose love-affairs with several 
high-born ladies form the subject of the 
work. 

Two new mazurkas by Szymanowski 





Russian Renaissance Is Paris Feature 





ARIS, July 7.—Pari: is promised a 
langer quota of Russiam music im the 
next few sensoms, if the plans of a 


newly onganized Opera Russe, formed by 
a womber of promiment Slavic artists, 
come to fruition. The am of the group 
is to give, im comert form, Russian 
operas which are rarely heard im Paris. 

For the first hearmge  Borodin’s 
“Prince Igor” was givem im its entirety, 
under the directum of Slaviansky 
d@Agrenef, formerly conductor of the 
Petrograd Opera. Im the chief feminine 
rile, Nima Koshetz, familiar to Ameri- 
cans from her appearamces several years 
ago with the Bussiam Opera Company, 
displayed her syunpaithetic voice. The 
chief tenor part was sumg by Choumoff. 
Again it was the color im the 
ballet episodes amd choruses which im- 
pressed most deeply 

At the Opéra there have beem revivals 
of Georges Hos ballet. “Siang-Sin” 
and Reynaldr charming diver- 


Eastern 


Hi-alom ss 


tissement, ““Taziiemi chez Musette.” Both 


are sheht, if colorful, epizodes. 

The engagement of several noted 
guests at the tee opera theaters have 
meluded OChark: Hackett’s very fine 
performance im “Mamem” im the Opéra- 
Comigque. Mary Lewis, youmg Ameri- 
can sopranos, has ake appeared im re 


“La Bohéme” and 
miterest by her 
attractive singing. 


cent performances of 
other works—cresting 
personal charm and 


At the Opéra another young American 
soprano, Mary McCormic, had success 
as Juliette. 


Recitals of Note 


In the recital field, notable names have 
been prominent, as many of the artists 
heard in the winter by Americans are 
now “commuting” between London and 
Paris. Albert Spalding, American vio- 
linist, gave evidence of his fine mastery 
in a recital at the Salle Gaveau, his pro- 
gram ranging from Tartini to Ernest 
Bloch’s “Nigun.” 

A concert of the devotional works of 
André Caplet was given at the Church 
of Saint Eustache, in memory of the 
— Jane Laval was the guest 
soloist. 

Myra Hess, the brilliant English pian- 
ist, returned to give one of her recitals 
at the Gaveau. Her sensitive playing 
reflected beautifully the varied idioms 
of Bach, Schumann and moderns. 

At the Schola Cantorum, “Les Arts 
Florissants” by Marc-Antoine Charpen- 
tier was given what was announced as 
a first performance, on a program with 
short vocal works by Honegger. Mouret’s 
“Hymne a l’Amour” had a first hearing. 


A Distinguished Trio 


Notable even in this crowded season 
is a pair of joint appearances made by 
Alfred Cortot, Jacques Thibaud and 


SURVEY °F EUROPEAN ACTIVITIES + 





were included in the piano recital which 
Jan Smeterlin gave at Wigmore Hall. 

M. Horzowski, the brilliant young 
pianist, showed much finesse in a pro- 
gram of Bach and Mozart at Aeolian 
Hall. Brahms’ Handel Variations and 
Chopin’s B Minor Sonata provided the 
mainstays of M. Fridtjof Backer-Grén- 
dahl’s recital, in the Wigmore Hall. 

Marguerite D’Alvarez showed her lus- 
cious contralto voice to good advantage 
in a list of varied songs, which included 
Negro spirituals and classic arias. 

Two concerts were given in Aeolian 
Hall in which spirituals were the chief 
feature. The Emory University Glee 
Club provided a miscellaneous program 
and in the evening Edna Thomas sang 
not only spirituals, but street cries and 
Creole songs. The Emory singers gave 
a second concert by request. 

Francis Armstrong, a young American 
violinist, played with good tone and a 
great deal of taste in the Brahms G 
Major Sonata and the Concerto in A 
Minor by Cecil Burleigh. 


Lower Rhineland Holds 
Its Ninety-fifth Festival 


VOUUDUTALAUADUAUEUEUEUEUEUEU EL AOAEAAU EAA EA AA AEA TA TAU 


USSELDORF, July 1.— Reminis- 
cences of past musical glories in 


this city were stirred when the ninety- 
fifth Lower Rhenish Festival, was held 
here last month. A feature of the first 
concert was the local premiére of Ho- 
negger’s “King David.” 

The novel idiom and pungent har- 
monic style of this modern “symphonic 
psalm” made a considerable effect upon 





musicians in the audience. Ludwig 
Wiillner, distinguished lieder singer, 
was the narrator. The vocal soloists 
were Lotte Leonard, soprano; Emmy 


Senff-Thies, contralto, and Anton Koh- 
man, tenor. The chorus, under Hans 
Weisbach, coped successfully with the 
difficult music. 

The second day’s music was devoted 
to German masters. The chorus sang 
Handel’s “Alleluia” very spiritedly, un- 
der Weisbach’s direction. Honor was 
paid to the memory of Max Reger, 
whose tenth death anniversary recently 
was marked, by a performance of his 
“Symphonic Prologue,” Op. 108. This 
was a rewarding effort, though very tax- 
ing. Bruckner’s Seventh Symphony com- 
pleted the list of “colossal” music, fol- 
lowing which Mozart’s Piano Concerto 
in D Minor, expertly played by Edwin 
Fischer, seemed sparkling by contrast. 

The climax of the Festival came in 
a performance of Beethoven’s “Missa 
Solemnis,” which had many beauties. 
Two outstanding vocalists were present 
in Paul Bender and Carl Erb, who 
with Gertrud Forstel and Maria Philippi 
composed the solo quartet. 

An organ program and lecture on the 
life of Bach were given on the opening 
day by Carl Straube. 





Pablo Casals, in programs of trios, at 
the Opéra. 

Nicolai Orloff, the remarkable Rus- 
sian pianist, gave a Chopin list with 
outstanding success at the Salle des 
Agriculteurs. 

Many hearts have been gladdened by 
the return of Yvette Guilbert, in inimi- 
table cullings from “The Garden of 
Song,” ranging from old lays of the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth centuries to 
modern gaieties from Montmartre. 





Montreal Singer Wins Paris Prize 


Paris, July 7.—Among the winners of 
prizes in the annual concourse at the 
Conservatoire was Albert Cornellier, a 
vocalist from Montreal, who has studied 
for several years at this historic school. 
He was awarded second prize in the 
men’s vocal competition. Mr. Cornellier 
was the recipient of first prize offered 
by the Opéra-Comique, and will make 
his début in that theater in Messager’s 
operetta “Fortunio.” 

Musicians Given Degrees at Glasgow 

University 


GLASGOW, SCOTLAND, June 24.—Among 
those given degrees by Glasgow Univer- 
sity June 23 at its convocation exer- 
cises were Sir Walford Davies, the com- 
poser, receiving an honorary degree, and 
Henry Farmer, awarded a Ph. D. 
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Frankfort Revives Old 
Drama of Soul and Body 


ANG FOUTS UG ac DURNAAAESOMMMA EMEA 8H 


RANKFORT, July 2.—The annual 
musical week of the local Musicians” 
League, under the auspices of the City 
Council, this year brought two perform- 


ances of unusual historical works, under 
the leadership of Hermann Scherchen. 

The festival abounded in vivid con- 
trasts. There is | apps no greater 
divergence in melodic art than between 
the old “Drama of the Soul and the 
Body” by Cavalieri—a work which sur- 
vives from the Sixteenth Century, when 
the opera was undergoing its birth 
throes in Italy—and the ultra-modern 
“Le Roi David” by Honegger. 

These were, indeed, works for epi- 
cures. The Cavalieri work, with its 
dialogue between the pious, heaven- 
aspiring Soul and the sensual, pleasure- 
loving Body, transported listeners back 
to a day when Peri and Caccini were 
making their experiments in lyric drama. 
Given in concert form, the brief choral 
work delighted by its charming hymns 
with echo effect; its madrigal-style and 
lyric airs for solo voices, interspersed by 
recitative. The A Capella Choir sang 
the work, assisted by Louise Debonte as 
the Soul; Anton Kohmann as the Body, 
and Arthur Holl as Time. 

A Toccata by Allesandro Scarlatti was 
played on a modern version of the cem- 
balo by Alice Ehlers. Giinther Ramin, 
organist of the historic Thomaskirche at 
Leipzig, played Reger’s Fantasie and 
Fugue on the Theme B-A-C-H and four 
Graduale by Bruckner. 

Two composers of the present were 
represented in the Honegger work and 
Heinrich Kaminski’s “Magnificat.” The 
“King David” music was considered 
somewhat influenced by various schools, 
but a brilliant virtuoso work. It was 
well given by the massed choruses and 
soloists, under Scherchen. The Kamin- 
ski choral work is polyphonic im style, 
but modern in its harmonies and written 








Warsaw Will Erect New Chopin 


Monument 


1 en sgped will be the site of a 
new monument to Chopin, 
which will soom be erected by the 
Polish Govermment. The statue 
has beem executed by Waclaw 
Szymanowski in Paris, and repre- 
sents the composer at the foot of a 
symbolic tree. The work is in 
bronze and weighs some seven tons. 
A delegation will go to Paris to 
take possession of the monument 
and comvey it home. The design 
was Chosen by an international 
jury of seulptors. 











for a chamber orchestral accompani- 
ment. A part for a distant chorus, and 
a solo woice typifying divinity, which is 
given to the wiola, add im creating a 
mystic atmosphere of adoration. 


London ~Prom™ Series Announced 


Lonpex, July 3—Messrs. Chappell 
and Company announce that arrange- 
ments are beimg made for their annual 
series of promemade concerts in Queen’s 
Hall, to begin om Saturday evening, Aug. 
14. Sir Hemry Wood will conduct for 
the thirty-secomd comsecutive season, the 
general management being in the hands 
of Robert Newman. 

Lawrence Strauss, tenor, of San Fran- 


cisco, will appear im the Albert Hall on 
July 9, at the tenth anniversary meeting 
of the National Economy Committee, 


which wil] be presided over by the Prince 
of Wales. Om July 1, Lawrence Strauss 
and Gibsom Young were responsible for 
the musical side of an historical pageant 
in a wery beautiful old Fourteenth Cen- 
tury garden at Burnham, opened by Vis- 
amd on Aug. 10 these 


countess Astor; 
two musiciams will be associated again 
in a peace pageant. to be held in the 
grounds of Walmer Castle. 





Festival Marks Birthday of F med S pring 
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Scene from the nees Play, “The Mirror of Maximilien Franz.” Given to Celebrate the 
Hundredth Anniversary of Bad Mergentheim 


ERGENTHEIM, GERMANY, July 

2.—A hundred years ago a wan- 
derer stumbled upon the clear, health- 
giving waters of a forest spring. Since 
then this Wiirtemberg resort has grown 
into a famous health center. This year 
Mergentheim is celebrating that anni- 
versary with a musical and dramatic 
festival. The féte was opened recently 
With a festival play, which depicts the 
virtues of the spring in symbolic guise 
as “the mirror of the great master, 
Maximilian Franz.” The festival play 


_ 


ings. Im August musical programs of 
interest will be givem by the Stuttgart 
Philharmonic and exeellent soloists. 
Visitors find much interest im the pro- 
grams. 


Paris Opéra to Give New Dukas 
Work 


Paris, July 3—The Opéra will next 
seasom give a new work by Paul Dukas, 
composer of “Ariame et Barbe-Bleu.” 
Thus far mo ammouncement has been 
made of the mature and title of the work. 


Weber Ciiien H eld by Birth City 





UTIN, GERMANY, July 2.—This 
little city treasures as its chief heri- 
tage the fact that Weber was born here. 
Recently the woodland environs of Eutin 


echoed to the music of a festival, held 
to commemorate the hundredth anniver- 
sary of the composer’s death. The local 
armory was transformed into a concert 
hall, seating more than 1200. 

Following a dedicatory play by a 
Liibeck poet, Julius Havemann, and an 
anniversary celebration on the musician’s 
death anniversary, the festival proper 
was begun with a chamber music con- 
cert. On this program were performed 
the Trio for flute, piano and ‘cello, Op. 
63, and the Duo for clarinet and piano, 
Op. 48, led by Andreas Hofmeier. Mme. 
Hofmeier sang works by the composer. 

Artists from the Kiel City Theater 
gave a performance of the composer’s 
opera, “Preciosa.” It was a matter for 
regret that there were not facilities for 
a good performance of “Der Freischiitz.” 

A fine concert was given on a Sunday 
in the Stadtkirche by the Eutin Weber 
Choir and the Plén Music Society. 
Weber’s Mass in G was sung in impres- 
sive fashion. As an introduction the 
Andante from one of the Symphonies in 
C was played. 

An evening concert was given by the 
Kiel City Orchestra, under Mr. “Hof- 
meier’s baton, in which the Overtures 
to “Der Freischiitz” and “Euryanthe” 
and the F Minor Konzertstiick were 
given, the solo part in the latter being 
played by Richard Glas of Vienna. A 
men’s chorus, under Theodor Dahl, and 
the mixed chorus were heard in the can- 
tata, “Battle and Victory,” composed by 
Weber in 1815. Arias from the com- 
poser’s operas were sung by Olga Imsen 
and Martin Ehrich. 

The artists gathered for a ceremony 
at the Weber Memorial on Sunday. In 
addition there were promenade concerts 





Musical Events for Ostend Begun 


OSTEND, July 1.—The season at this 
fashionable seaside resort, which opened 
on May 22, is again including a number 
of musical programs. A number of 
artists of the first rank will be heard as 
soloists with the Kursaal Orchestra, un- 
der Francois Rasse, director of the Liége 
Conservatory. Among those to appear 
are Pablo Casals, Alfred Cortot and 
others. On June 24 a concert perform- 
ance of Massenet’s “Marie Magdeleine” 
was conducted by M. Sutter, director of 
the Ostend Conservatory. On Aug. 1 
the outstanding event of the season will 
be given—a performance of Honegger’s 
“Le Roi David.” 


Given at Bézier’s Arena 


BEéziers, July 3.—A revival of “Zor- 
riga,”’ a lyric drama in four acts, music 
by Francis Bosquet, book by Paul Vedert 
and Jean Camp, was recently given in 
the Béziers Arena, as part of the series 
of open-air opera performances. This 
opera, which had its premiére in the 
same place last year, has a dramatic 
story laid in the country of the Riffs in 
Moroceo. The composer, who some time 
ago won the first Prix de Rome, has 
written some colorful pages for the 
work. 


“Zorriga” 





Furtwingler for Munich Opera? 


MUNICH, July 1.—Persistent reports 
associate the name of Wilhelm Furt- 
wingler with the directorship of the 
Munich Opera for the coming season. 
Although no official confirmation has 
been made, it is said in local circles that 
the present director, Hans Knapperts- 
busch, will retire. Color is lent to 
the report by the fact that Furtwangler 
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in the beautiful castle garden, which 
was laid out by the Grand Duke Fried- 
rich August of Oldenburg, in other days. 
In the castle were shown the portraits 
and autographs of Weber, as well as 
the scores of “Der Freischiitz,” loaned 
by the State Library in Berlin. 


Memory of Heather is 
Honored at Abbey Event 
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Dr. William Heather (1563-1627), Founder 
of the Chair of Music in Oxford Univer- 
sity, from an Old Portrait Preserved in 
the College 
ONDON, 


music 


June 30.—In addition to the 
festival recently held at Ox- 
ford, a special tercentenary service was 
a feature of a recent week at West- 
minster Abbey, honoring Dr. William 
Heather, the Tudor music-lover who 
founded the professorship at the Uni- 
versity. Though only a lay clerk of 
Westminster Abbey, Heather, by his in- 
terest in music and his founding of the 
chair in the college, began a notable tra- 
dition that is vital to this day. 

The service, as befitted the occasion, 
was composed of music of the Eliza- 
bethan period in which Heather lived, 
and the Abbey Choir was assisted by the 
choirs of New College, Magdalen College 
and Christ Church, Oxford, the whole 
led by S. Nicholson, the Abbey organist. 

Gibbons’ “O clap your hands” was ap- 
propriately included, since it was “Dr. 
Heather’s commencement song.” Before 
and after the service, Arnold Golds- 
borough played on the organ, music from 
the Fitzwilliam Virginal Book, finishing 
with Byrd’s “The Bells.” 

During the singing of “O clap your 
hands” a procession representative of 
the University and the clergy proceeded 
to the south aisle, where a tablet had 
been let into the stone floor on the burial 
site of Heather. 

The inscription on the memorial stone 
is as follows: “In memory of William 
Heather, D.Mus. Born 1563. Died 1627. 
Buried near this spot. Singer of the 
Abbey Choir. Gentleman of the Chapel 
Royal. Founder of the Music Professor- 
ship of Oxford 1626.” 


Concert Pavilion for Worthing 


WORTHING, ENGLAND, July 2.—The 
Mayor of Worthing recently opened a 
new concert pavilion, which had been 
erected at the shore end of the Munic- 
ipal Pier at a cost of about £40,000. The 
pavilion has seating accommodations for 
760 on the main floor, while the sur- 





was given on an impromptu stage ar- Dukas has im recent years produced com- will conduct performances this summer rounding promenade will accommodate 
ranged before one of the public build- paratively few compositio aan at the Munich Festival. another 360. 
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Zurich Festival Brings Novel Works 





[Concluded from page <4) 


forty seconds, needed many hours’ prac- 
tice by highly-traimed musicians, but the 
result was well worth the effort. 
With Webern, as with his master 
Schonberg, the science of tome is carried 
very far imto the psychic plame. The 
tone is allowed to speak for itself, each 
sound is measured with pharmaceutical 
preciseness and given im homeopathic 


doses. Out of these tomes, out of these 
silences comes a tramslucid, evanes- 
cent jewel. A moment—buat an un- 


forgettable moment. The rehearsals had 
proved trying, had caused much bitter 
criticism,—the performance brought 
forth genuine, respectful enthusiasm 
The composer conducted 

Alma Moodie played Kurt Weill’s 
Violin Concerto, with accompaniment by 
wind instrument orchestra, under Fritz 
Busch. This was long-drawn-out, the 
work of a sincere student whose orches- 
tration is leaden. The timbres melt into 
a doughy mass, instead of standing out 
as individuals im a2 big The 
phrases wind in and out endlessly, while 
some passages of real imspiration 
out a little forlornly 

Hans Krasa’s “Pastorale and | 
ended the festival The life, the direct- 
ness, the unfailing fitmess tl 
each instrument was 
wealth of musical 
work interesting. 
omitted because the Rimbaud poem 
which imspired it, was comsidered too 
shocking a subject by the jury which 


nama? 
wT 4G. 


used 
material, made the 
The fimale was 


selected the piece. Where, oh where. 
will prudery not lodge itself? 
This young Prague composer stands 


out as one of the most promising among 
the young composers of the day. After 
studying in Germany, he came to Paris, 
where his idiom was verified and 
lightened by the surrounding musical 


influences, and now he is coming into 
his own individual expression. Her- 
mann von Schmeidel of Prague, con- 


ducted. 

One general impression given by the 
festival is the utter imadequacy of old 
forms and formulas to express present- 
day ideals. Im this whirlpool of modern 
thought, any romantic anything 
that brings the small] personal I forward 
seems out of place; the more direct, the 
more refined, the more ethereal the 
idiom, the more ome semses the thought 
of the music of the future. Not because 
the musical language is new, but because 
new means, lighter means are needed to 
express a higher vision. 

The spiritual essence of tome is 
ing into its own as the spiritual essence 
of man is trying to break through ma- 
terial barriers im his day life. 
Both work together: “Produce a master- 
piece only by living art and beauty 
through kindlimess and  saintlimess,” 
writes Jean » while Dane 


1020™. 


oom 


every 


Cocteau, 
Rudhyar dedicates his book to “The new 
musicians of America who will arise and 
will reveal the fuller tomes and har- 
monies of music consciously and serenely 
generated through the power of 
harmoniously lived.” 

Composers, writers—al] are striving 
toward the ideal. At a gathering like 
the Zurich Festival, ome is struck by 
their forgetfulmess of self, by their hu- 
mility before art and their utter devo- 
tion to it. The joy of composers like 
Roussel, like Kodaly, like de Falla, when 
a talented work is performed, was one 
sign of this fraternal] altruism. 

In Paris, one notes the excitement of 


i- om on 
ives 


Ravel, when he finds a possible genius, 
amd the deep concern of Henry Pru- 
niéres, who devotes his energy and his 
personal fortune to La Revue Musicale— 
the greatest musical magazine of the 
continent, and probably the most mod- 
estly lodged. However, in this simple 
abode all are welcomed, guided and in- 
spired. Examples of the tinest spirit of 
co-operation abound. Truly the world is 
entering on a new era, and Jean Cocteau 
may well write: “Produce a masterpiece 
only.” 


Art and Music United 
in Accomplishments of 
Gifted Boston Performer 














Flora Woodman 


Boston, July 10.—Flora Woodman, 
daughter of C. A. Woodman, director 
and manager of the Oliver Ditson Com- 
pany, aside from being a skilled musi- 
cian, is making remarkable progress in 
her art studies. She was recently gradu- 
ated with honors from the Boston Uni- 
versity Art Department. She has been 
appointed to a faculty position as coun- 
sellor in children’s work for next season. 

In the spring competitions in the art 
department, Miss Woodman received 
honorable mention for an Italian ceiling 
combining mural decoration and design. 
In the senior still life competition, Miss 
Woodman was first; and in the year’s 
awards for all-round work in each class, 
she received the senior award. 

Miss Woodman is a Mayflower de- 
seendant, coming in a direct line from 
John Alden of Priscilla Mullins court- 
ship fame. She is well known in the 
summer art colony at Nantucket, Mass., 
and will join the art colony at Ogunquit, 
Me., this summer. Ws Os es 





Six Texan Cities to Hear Levitzki 


The Lone Star State will occupy a 
large portion of Mischa Levitzki’s tour 
mext season. Six Texan cities have al- 
ready booked him for recital appear- 
ances and San Antonio will hear him in 
joint recital with Dusolina Giannini, so- 
prano. 
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Folk Dancing Delights on 
London Green 


 Peyee July 2.—The spectacle 
of folk-dancing on the green in 
Hyde Park has provided a good 
bit of novelty in the early summer. 
Courtly old dances, in which girls 
from the Ginner-Mawer School 
moved in slow, graceful measure, 
drew crowds of delighted specta- 
tors. 

They gave character dances such 
as “La Chasse,” and the “Grape 
Dance” and Bacchanale. Dancers 
of a Pavane wore the long dresses 
of the period. The League of Arts 
announces there is to be one more 
of these entertainments—scenes 
a Maeterlinck’s “The Blue 

ird.” 








A. Cooke Becomes “Kansas 


City Sun” Contributor 


KANSAS City, KAN., July 10.—Fred- 
erick A. Cooke, MUSICAL AMERICA’S cor- 
respondent, is now a contributor to the 
weekly Kansas City Sun, which will be- 
gin daily publication next spring, and 
two neighborhood papers published by 
the same company—the Central Avenue 
Advocate and the Quindaro Booster. Mr. 
Cooke will write musical reviews and 
contribute special articles. The Sun is 
the oldest paper in Kansas City. 


Frederick 








Hans Kindler Tours Europe as ’Cellist 
and Conductor 


Hans Kindler’s summer tour of Europe 
is adding more encomiums to those that 
the well known ’cellist has already called 
forth from press and public. Mr. Kindler 
is appearing as conductor as well as 
‘cellist. He has played and conducted in 
Rome, Milan, Venice, Paris, Brussels and 
Oxford. For his fall season in this 
country, he has been reengaged as soloist 
with the New York Philharmonic, the 
Cincinnati Symphony and the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra. 





Boston Activities 


Arthur Cleveland Morse, composer of 
this city, has been made an active mem- 
ber of the American Society of Com- 








posers, Authors and Publishers. 
a * = 
The Porter Pianoforte Summer 


School is in full swing and participants 
are registered from many States. On 
July 7 the school and friends thereof 
assembled in Huntington Chambers Hall 
for a recital of piano music by Grace 


Cronin. The young artist played bril- 
liantly. Her program was: Bach’s Pre- 


lude and Fugue in C Sharp; “Eccosais- 
sen,” Beethoven-Busoni; the “Wald- 
stein” Sonata; Danse, E Flat Mimor, 
Tcherepnin; “Deux Lunaires,” “Colloque 
au Clair de Lune,” “La Danse D’Olaf,” 
by Pick-Mangiagalli; Liszt’s Etude in F 
Minor; Prelude in D Minor, Waltz in A 
Flat, Etude in G Sharp Minor, Polonaise 
in A Flat, Chopin. 
* * * 

The Medford Hillside Branch of the 
Whitlow Music Studios, of which Bd- 
ward Whitlow is conductor, gave an eve- 
ning of music recently by piano pupils. 
Those taking part were: Louise Sym, 
Robert Samuelson, Mona  Logerfet, 
Leona Peterson, Carolyn Spinney, Mar- 
garet Athridge, Helen Ramsdell, Ester 
Modin, Gladys Connelly, Alice McCusker. 

ca a * 


Elizabeth Siedoff, pianist, who sailed 
on the Homeric this spring for a season 
of study at Tobias Matthay’s Pianoforte 
School, London, has appeared in a re- 
cital in Wigmore Hall. 

W. J., PARKER. 


Friedberg to Play in Holland Festival 


Carl Friedberg, pianist, will be soloist 
at a Beethoven Festival to be held by 
the Residente Orchestra in Scheveningen 
Holland, this month, under the baton of! 
George Schneevoigt. Mr. Friedberg wil! 
be heard in a Beethoven Piano Concerto 
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Cancaca, Joby 10—Comeerts of es 
cecal OWierest comune Prominent 


umene these are 
eachimg Unstituiiems, and alll have been 
ecerved wuth 


TES spensered OF 


faverabtle attention. 


Rucwy Reuter Plays 


Rodelph Bester’: annual summer 
jane recital im Chirage was givem im the 
ime Arts Recital] Hall om July T. Se 
ectioms fire the fifth Bach Partita led 
mectly te mmr ef Chepim exreption- 


ity well played. Schumann’: “Carnaval” 
recerved 2 senrchimg amd forceful per- 
ormance 


Mr Bewter alke 


pikaved nte’s 
‘Gitamertas,” Teierepoim: “Tem Baga- 
telles,” Hindiconitih’s “Bagumme, ; Walter 
Niemams mew amd imferesting “Little 
Li-Li-Tse.” a Gr es Scherm, Liszt’s 
Sursum Corda” and the Dohmanyi “Dies 
irae.” Ths fimal muscelamy well ius 


urated the dzxcrimmmatiom with which 2 
crest amount ef diverse material is cor- 


eiated fy the peat. A broad style 
and hhereae teed were constant is 
laved 
Chaage Wusca! Cailege 


The summer recital series scheduled 
by the Cincage Musarcal Cellege was con- 
tinued this week im the Central Theater 
by Mes. C. B. Qakes, wolimist. em Tues 
day, and by Edward Collims, pianist. on 
Thursday 

Mrs. Qakes, stodent of Leopold Auer. 
played with motalble 
prounded mastery of silk Leon Ben- 
Gitky was the accumpanikt. Mr. Col 
ims, a2 fawerte Chicace revitalist. offer 
an GHhjpeveahic PUT 
by Bach, Chemim, Mar Dowe! m@ seme 

nhemporarmes. Tihere were also severa 
“IMpoestiioms, suudh as the [ 
Srabesques.” im wihach beth a 
TeCnmt 2nd Peper tasie muwkt simul- 
t he served. Mr. C m plaved 
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The Americar MATRON pened 
sme recital im Aimba 
E a recital givem 6 Jeanette 
Eppst stem, an acwonplisied child piamist 
+ & She showed 
taste and sii m piaw 
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bate by Degeerr: 


elieig Members of the Chicago Musical 


HICAGO, July 10—Among the noted 
members of the vocal faculty of the 
Chicago Musical College who will offer 
free full fellowships of two lessons a 
Arimondi, 
Reed and 


Aurelia 
Graham 


week next fall are 
Vitterio Arimondi, 
Isaac Van Grove 
All ef these specialists in singing are 
regular members of the faculty, and have 
met with great success in preparing pu- 
pils fer professional careers. The special 
each is eminent illus- 
comprehensive work done at 


fields in which 
trate the 
the College, according to Carl D. Kinsey, 
anager 
Mme. Arimondi, after outstanding 
ne operatic stage in Europe 
merica, where she has sung 
roles and created leading 


suc- 


upon th 
“ub 


and Xx uth 
nezzo-sopran 


esses 


Phote by de Gueldre 


College Faculty. Left to Right: 
Vittorio Arimondi 


Chicago as an exponent of voice place- 
ment and pure diction is unique. 

Mr. Arimondi’s distinctions were also 
won chiefly in opera, although he has oc- 
easionally appeared under imposing cir- 
cumstances in concert. One of the origi- 
nal members of Hammerstein’s Manhat- 
tan Opera Company, he later came to the 
Auditorium to sing leading bass rdéles 
with the Chicago forces. Owing to the 
pressure of his teaching engagements, 
Mr. Arimondi some time ago retired 
from the stage and now devotes himself 
exclusively to training students in the 
traditions of a heroic age of operatic 
singing. 

Mr. Van Grove’s teaching also touches 
upon the technic of public appearances. 
For many years a prominent member of 
the Chicago Opera’s staff of conductors, 
and having wide experience as concert 
accompanist for Mary Garden and other 
artists, Mr. Van Grove coaches his pu- 





arts, brings te the studio an intimate pils in the effective application of their 
knowledge of the theater. Her place in vocal gifts to an extensive répertoire 
Levy added interest to the event by as- mented with solos by both artists. Mrs. 


sisting her at 


a second piano. 


ROuis® 


Hattstaedt-Winter, soprano, 
and Joseph Brinkman, pianist, were 
heard in joint recital on July 9. Mrs. 


Winter was fortunate in having the ac- 
ompaniments of Clarence Loomis for 
her brilliant delivery of varied material. 
Mr. Brinkman, a skillful pianist and a 
promising composer, included his own 
“Three Colors” in his interesting as- 


sortment 


Lee Pattison Appears 


Lee Pattison was heard in the Fine 
Arts Recital Hall on July 8 in the first 
program of the series offered by the 
Gunn School of Music. A large audi- 
ence assembled, in spite of hot weather. 

The program included the “Chromatic” 
Fantasie and Fugue, music by harpsi- 
echoerdists, some notable Chopin numbers 
and MacDowell’s “Eroica” Sonata. Mr. 
Pattison, who has many followers in 
Chieago, possesses a fine and pliant 
pianism, a style in which poetry is very 
well —— and a technic in which 


He s prog cram of Thursday bro bee out 
these les In grateful degree. 
Bush Conservatory 
The first recital in the Bush Con- 
servatory summer series was given in 
e Recital Hall on a recent Wednes- 
: y William Phillips, bari- 
teme, and Alice Phillips, soprano, accom- 
i by I Green. Some 
were supple- 


Phillips used music by Fourdrain, Staub, 
Mowrey and Protheroe; and Mr. Phillips 
sang lyrics by Grieg, Strauss, Hermann, 
Morgan and Scott. A cordial audience 
found much to applaud in the musician- 
ship of these two popular artists. 

Bruno Esbjorn of the violin faculty, 
played Mendelssohn’s Concerto, some 
Paganini Caprices and music by Reger, 
Milandre and Goossec on July 1, dis- 
playing the comfortable mastery of style 
he has previously evinced here. Ellen 
Munson was the accompanist. 

The first of Frederic Lamond’s special 
Friday evening piano classes was de- 
voted to Beethoven. 

EUGENE STINSON. 


Eleanor Sawyer Sojourns in France 


CHICAGO, July 10.—Eleanor Sawyer, 
who made her American début with the 
Chicago Opera last season, is resting at 
her villa in Auteuil, a suburb near Paris, 
after an active season in opera. The 
villa is situated in the midst of beautiful 
woods, and has a typical old French 
garden which the young soprano finds 
an inspiring place for her summer’s 
combination of rest and work. She will 
open her season next fall in Paris, after 
which she will sail for America, to re- 
sume her duties at the Auditorium. 
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Aurelia Arimondi, Graham Reed and 


of operatic réles and of recital material. 

Mr. Reed, for a_ period Herbert 
Witherspoon’s assistant in New York, 
some time ago preceded Mr. Witherspoon 
to the Chicago Musical College, where he 
has established a notable following. Mr. 
Reed bases his training of young and ad- 
vanced pupils upon the most valuable 
rudiments of vocalization. 

The fellowships offered for next fall by 
the College, of which those given by these 
teachers are a part, will provide each 
holder with two private lessons weekly 
for a season of forty weeks. The fellow- 
ships will be awarded in open competi- 
tions in the week of Sept. 6. These ex- 
aminations will be held before all the 
teachers in the department in which the 
fellowship is sought. 
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Admirable Native Piano Music Adorns New Lists 


UOGRUOUEREEOANERETEEEE 
By SYDNEY DALTON 


EALLY first-class piano 
pieces, of the kind that 
make a reviewer of new 
music feel the needle in 
the haystack has, at last, 
been found, are almost 
as rare as the proverbial hens’ teeth. 
Our American composers of piano 
music are busied, mainly, in writing 
material for teaching purposes. Much 
is excellent, in its way. But 
numbers that stand out as especially 
of place on concert programs 
are lamentably few. It is not entirely 
the fault of our composers, possibly. 
They kmow that concert pianists are 
either devoting their energies to stand- 
ard works for the instrument, or, for 
the most part, are picking up novelties 
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these foreign 
for a moment, [I should like 
attention to two lately- 
published piano 
numbers by 
American com- 
posers who have 
already arrived 
and need no in- 
troduction — not 
even to some of 
our native musi- 
cians. The first 
of these is “Tyro- 
lean Valse-Fan- 
taisie,” by Mrs. 
H. H. A. Beach 
(Oliver Ditson 
Co.). Here is 
music primarily 
admirable in it- 
self, and equally 
admirable in its 
pianism. A 
three-page improvisational introduction 
leads imto as charming a waltz as one 
ould wish—rhythmically and melodical- 
harming. But it is far more than 


lf I may interrupt 
searchers 


to call their 











Wes. HH. H. A. Beach 





BALTIMORE PROGRAMS 


Summer Series of Peabody Conservatory 


and Jehns Hoepkins Begins 


BaLtmmors, July 10.—The summer ses- 
siom of the Peabody Conservatory and 
the Johms Hopkins University began 


recently with a formal reception to the 
large enrollment of students, following 
a comeert given by Austin Conradi, pian- 
st. a member of the faculty. 

Mr. Comradi’s program included works 
by Brahms. Schumann, Mendelssohn, 
Debussy and Liszt which were played 
with poetic conception and masterful 
command. Mr. Conradi’s reading of 
MacDowell’s “Keltie” Sonata had virile 
mterest. A large public attendance and 
the presence of student groups from the 
joint schools gave evidence of appreci- 
ation of this series of recitals for the 
summer course. 

Leuts Robert, organist; Joan C. Van 
fulsteyn, violinist; Pasquale Tallarico, 
plamist; Johm Denues, organist, and 
Frank Gittleson, violinist, all members 
of the teaching staff, are scheduled for 
the series of Friday evening recitals. 
The comeluding recital will be given July 
0 by the Hopkins-Peabody Summer 
pol Chorus, John Deneus, conductor. 
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Outdeer Program and Quartet Concert 
Given in Rechester 


RocHEsSTER, July 10.—Ester Gustafson, 
Swedish damcer, who has been connected 
School of the Dance 
im Rochester for the last two years, gave 
a beautiful group of interpretive dances 

m the lawn of the home of Mary Ertz 
Will om Friday afternoon, June 25, in a 





this, for there is the touch of the deft 

and mature artist; one whose unfailing 

good taste could make even the common- 

place uncommon. But here there is 

nothing commonplace; rather, the piece 

is an event in the field of piano music. 
« * * 


Another outstanding 
piano number on this 
week’s list is A. Wal- 
ter Kramer’s “Cy- 
presses” (Oliver Ditson Co.). Here is 
music that is both descriptive and color- 
ful, each in about the same degree. Again 
in this number Mr.Kramer proves himself 
to be something more than a skilled work- 
man in tone, for only an artist could 
capture and portray the very essence 
and life of cypresses in the manner in 
which he has done it. His harmonies 
are full of glancing shades and deep 
colors, and his music shows that he sees 
in the tall and stately tree something 
more than a future house or railroad 


“Cypresses,” 
for piano, by 
A. W. Kramer 


general excellence of its get-up, is prob- 
ably an interesting and highly meritori- 
ous work. However, as the instrumental 
parts were sent in for review, rather 
than the score, I must plead total ig- 
norance of its work and leave its study 
to others. 


* * = 
A Group of It is a pleasure to be 
New Songs for able to recommend 
the Church some really good sacred 


songs this week. Such 
are so scarce that whenever one stands 
out it is an occasion deserving of cele- 
bration. Carl .A. Preyer’s setting of 
“The Lord’s Prayer” (Oliver Ditson Co.) 
is particularly good. The music is well 
made and interesting, and fits the words 
much better than most settings. It is 
for medium voice. Edwin H. Lemare’s 
“In Penitence” is another fine example 
of what a sacred song should be. This 
composer has not turned his imagina- 
tion and good taste out of doors before 





and low. All the numbers mentioned 
in this group are put out by the Ditson 
Company. 
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Twe Pieces Violin pieces designed 


for the Violin particularly for teach- 
Teacher ing purposes are none 

teo common and doubt- 
less teachers welcome them K. H 


has written three that fulfil 
their mission. They are entitled “Morn- 
ing Prayer.” “May-Pole Dance” anc 
“Swallows at Play” (Ceri Fischer). The 
“Prayer” is for developing singing tone 
the “Dance” for rhythm, and the last for 
developing suppleness of the bow wrist. 
The music is tunmefal, extirely convention 
al and not 


Aigouni 


difficult. 

> > > 

In announcing a new 
pianme piece that comes 
from France, it is well 
te remind readers that 
all the music being written im that coun- 


A Gavotte 
for Piano bs 
P. J. Hebrard 
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tie. This, too, is a number that pianists devoting his time to music for the try is not—appearances te the contrary 
should delight to add to their répertoires. church. This, too, is for medium voice notwithstanding—necessarily ultra-mod- 
ithe and might be attempted by the lower tes- ern or exotic. Witness, for example, a 
A Piece of There has come to hand _ situras. Arthur F. M. Custance’s “Only little gavotte of recent publication. 
Chamber Music a “Sérénade,” for Turning to Love’s Guidance” and Albert “Petite Marquise” by P. J. Heébrard 
by A. Roussel flute, violin, viola, E. Wilshire’s “See that Ye Love One (Paris: A. Durand & Co.; New York 
‘cello and harp, by Al- Another” are tuneful numbers of the Fine Arts Importmmg Corperstieon). It 
bert Roussel (Paris: A. Durand & Co.; more familiar type, with accompani- has an old-time flavor that is typical of 
New York: Fine Arts Importing Cor- ments easy to play, either on the organ the age of the gavotte. and Is quite 
poration), which, to judge by the name or piano. The former comes for high a charming little example of tts Kine 
of the composer who made it and the and low voices, the other for medium This is a fourth-grade piece 
DUNNING TEACHERS HOLD CONVENTION IN PORTLAND liam H. Boyer, Mrs. E. C. Peets, J. R 


First Biennial Meeting Is Attended by 
Delegates from Five States—Dem- 
onstration Is Feature 
PORTLAND, ORE., July 10.—The first 
biennial convention of Teachers of the 
Dunning System of Improved Music 
Study, held on two days recently, was 
sponsored by members of the Portland 

Dunning Club. 

Delegates registered from four of the 
five States of Province Two, Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho, Wyoming and Mon- 
tana. On the first day the visitors were 
entertained with a drive and luncheon 
on the Columbia River Highway. The 
business meeting the second day was 
presided over by Genevieve Baum Gas- 
kins, province president. The round 
table discussion was led by Nelle Roth- 
well May. 

Soloists at 
Davis Simons, 





the luncheon were Lucia 
soprano, and Mae Her- 
bers, pianist. Solos were sung by Gail 
Young, tenor, and Blanche Hammond, 
soprano, with Mrs. Gaskins at the piano, 





program for the graduating class of 
District School No. 1, lrondequoit. An- 
other number on the program was Rom- 
berg’s “Toy” Symphony. In this the toy 
instruments were played by pupils of the 
District School, and the orchestral in- 
struments by students of the Gerald 
Maas School of Music. Mrs. Will con- 
ducted. Songs were charmingly sung by 
Mrs. E. J. DeNeve, soloist in the Central 
Methodist Church. Mrs. Will accom- 
panied both the singer and the dancer. 
The event was under the auspices of 
the Parent-Teachers’ Association of Dis- 
trict School No. 1. The Kilbourn Quar- 
tet gave a recital in Kilbourn Hall be- 
fore a large audience of Eastman School 
students and others. The quartet played 
well and gave an interesting program. 





Henriette Speke-Seeley Talks on 
Colonial Music 


HUNTINGTON, L. I., July 10.—Henriette 
Speke-Seeley delivered a lecture on early 
New England music recently in the Cen- 
tral Presbyterian Church. At the close 
of the lecture Mrs. M. Kdéhler, dressed in 
a Puritan costume, sang a group of 
songs by Hopkinson, Reinagle and Tim- 
othy Swan. An additional group of a 
later period was rendered because of the 
enthusiasm accorded the lecture. 

G. F. B. 


Frank Gittelson Will Play Brahms 
Concerto at Sesqui 


BALTIMORE, MD., July 10.—Frank Git- 
telson, member of the faculty of the Pea- 
body Conservatory, has been selected as 
the soloist with the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra at its concert at the Sesquicentennial, 
Philadelphia, on Tuesday, July 20. Mr. 
Gittelson will play the Brahms Concerto. 


preceding a demonstration of the Dun- 
ning System. Participants in this were 
pupils of Jean Warren Carrick and Kate 
Dell Marden, normal teachers, assisted 
by Beulah Cheevers and Lillian Stickles, 
associate teachers. 

Mrs. G. J. Frankel was toastmistress 
at the banquet, introducing Leah Leaska, 
soprano, and the speakers: Jean Warren 


Ellison, F. W. Goodrich ami Catherine 
Byrd, of Detroit, national president of 
the Dunning clubs. A musical skit was 
presented by Jean McBreen and Lillian 
Stickles: a telegram from Carre Louise 


Dunning was read, followed by the mov- 
“ T —_* ee 
ing picture “A Trip to Toneland. 
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Ravinia Hears American 


Concert and First “Tre Re” 


SOOORANOAUOREUOREDEEUOLENSEUONOOENOEDOMEDEGOOUOANOGROUEUALONUROOUSCUEOUUUC0UN400040000 000 UHNUEGICHIEENITOUEHNLE 
[Continued from page 2] 


enthusiasm which seems to be newly his 
this summer. 

The repetition of “Lucia di Lammer- 
moor” on July 4 brought a large audience 
to applaud Florence Macbeth, Mario 
Chamlee and Mr. Basiola in the chief 
réles. They were new to them this sea- 
som, according to the excellent Ravinia 
policy of alternating principals with 
great frequency. 


Concert Schedule 


Erie De Lamarter’s concert schedule, 
given with the assistance of the Chicago 
Symphony, included matinées on July 4 
and 8 At the former the National An- 
them, Van Der Stucken’s March on 
American Airs, MacDowell’s “Indian” 
Suite, Skilton’s “Indian” Dances and 
music by Herbert, Frederick Stock, Leo 
Sowerby and Meacham formed the bill. 
Alfred Wallenstein, a popular member 
of the orchestra, was heard as ’cello so- 
loist. 

At the children’s concert of July 8, 
Dr. Charles A. Eastman, the Sioux In- 
dian writer, was assisted by other In- 
dians in costume, in a program devoted 
to aboriginal woodcraft, legends and 
dances. Mr. De Lamarter preceded this 
part of the concert with Nicolai’s “Merry 
Wives” Overture, a portion of the “Pas- 
toral” Symphony and music by Schubert 
and Sowerby. 

The repetition of “Manon Lescaut” on 
July 6 brought further praise for the 
gifts of Miss Bori and Mr. Martinelli. 
Desiré Defrére, José Mojica, Louis 
D’Angelo, Paolo Ananian and others as- 
sisted in a brilliant performance under 
Mr. Pani’s baton. 

For the repetition of “Madama Butter- 
fly” on July 7, Mme. Rethberg and Mr. 
Basiola sanz opposite the new Pinkerton 
of Edward Johnson and the new Suzuki 
f Ada Paggi. Mr. Johnson’s Pinkerton 
is an unusual portrait, combining ret- 
icence with persuasiveness, and elegance 
with fervor. His singing reached a new 
pitch of excellence. Miss Paggi has a 
rich contralto voice, and though still a 
young singer, displays distinct talent 
for the stage. Mr. Papi conducted elo- 
quently, and Mr. Mojica, Mr. D’Angelo, 
Mr. Ananian, Philine Falco and Carlo 
Coseia admirably filled remaining rédles. 

Several notable personal successes 
were made at Thursday night’s perform- 
ance of “Rigoletto.” Mme. Melius, who 
excels in the réle of Gilda, accomplished 
singing of her accustomed high order of 
agility and beauty. While Mme. Melius 
unquestionably is a coloratura soprano, 
her voice is capable of great volume, is 
extraordinarily rich in the middle reg- 
ister and has a lyric sweetness. 

Mario Chamlee’s Duke was admirable 
for wholesomeness in singing, whatever 
diablerie his impersonation may suitably 
have boasted. Giuseppe Danise enliv- 
ened the réle of the Jester with un- 
wonted variety of inflection and busi- 
ness. His performance remained in the 
“petite” for the most part, however. 
Léon Rothier was an imposing Sparafu- 
eile, and Miss Paggi a pleasant Madda- 
lena Anna Correnti, Philine Falco, 





south as Montevallo, Ala. 


and August. 





Willeke, ’cello. 


HE Elshuco Trio, composed of William Kroll, violin: 
’cello, and Aurelio Giorni, piano, 
appearances, which took the members as far west as St. Paul and as far 





Willem Willeke, 


has just finished a season of fifty-six 


These artists left for Pittsfield, Mass., recently. 
where they will spend the summer and where, ) 
Mountain Quartet, they will give ten chamber music concerts during July 

The South Mountain Quartet includes Mr. , 
Kraeuter, first and second violins, respectively; Conrad Held, 


in conjunction with the South 


Kroll and Karl 


viola, and Mr. 


_ The Elshuco Trio’s plans for next season include a Pacific 
Coast tour, which will begin in March and finish in April. 


The Trio played 


H. Waldo Warner’s prize work, which won the $1,000 Coolidge Prize in 1921. 
in a recent concert of English compositions at Mrs. F. S. Coolidge’s Temple 


of Music at South Mountain, Pittsfield, Mass.. 





Louis D’Angelo, Mr. Ananian, Louis 
Derman, Mr. Coscia and Virgilia Grassi 
filled other réles under Mr. Papi’s rather 
formal leadership. There were many 
high lights in the performance, but there 
was also some unevenness, caused either 
by the apathy induced by a very hot eve- 
ning, or by some principals’ inability to 
accommodate themselves to the conduc- 
tor’s excellent beat. 


The performance of “The Love of the 
Three Kings” Friday night will rank as 
one of the most brilliant of the season. 
A heavy rainfall in the afternoon did not 
prevent a very large audience from at- 
tending the summer’s first hearing of 
this popular work. At the close of the 
second act shouts of approval filled the 
air. 

Lucrezia Bori accomplished her cus- 
tomary finished performance as Fiora, 
bringing much personal charm, a splen- 
did delivery of the text and a very relia- 
ble voice to a slender and most effective 
impersonation. As for Mr. Johnson’s 
Avito, its steady climax, sustained till 
the close of the opera, brought the third 
act into a prominence which, in truth, it 
does not inherently deserve. As always, 
Mr. Johnson was a figure to please the 
eye, and his singing, rejoicing in an in- 
fallible upper vocal register, brought 
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on July 11. 


pleasure to his admirers. Mario Basiola, 
new to Chicagoans as Manfredo, sang 
stirringly in the genuine Italian style. 
Virgilio Lazzari’s Archibaldo was tower- 
ing, and, from the critical point of view, 
was the crux of the enthusiasm aroused 
by the finale of the second act. Mr. Mojica 
made a sympathetic Flaminio, Miss 
Falco sang the part of the Young Girl 
in the wisely reduced Ravinia version of 
the third act, which omits the retarding 
roles of the Youth and the Old Woman, 
and Miss Paggi was the Handmaiden. 
Mr. Papi conducted with more than his 
usual enthusiasm. 
EUGENE STINSON. 


Gunster Opens College Bookings 


AUSTIN, TEX., July 10.—F rederick Gun- 
ster, tenor, opened his series of engage- 
ments before the college summer schools 
with a recital in the Stephen F. Austin 
State Teachers’ College, Nacogdoches, on 
July 5. Both Mr. Gunster and his ac- 
companist, John Fox, who played a group 
of piano solos, were cordially received by 
a large audience. 


E. R. Kroeger Heard in First Cornell 
Recital 


ITHACA, N. Y., July 10.—Ernest R. 
Kroeger gave a program of classics and 
romanticists in his first recital during 
the summer session of the department of 
music of Cornell University. He played 





1927 International Festival for 
Frankfort 


E International Society for 
Contemporary Music has decided 
to hold its 1927 festival in Frank- 
fort, about the middle of next 
June. This decision was made at 
the recent festival in Zurich. E. J. 
Dent was reelected chairman of 
the organization’s central commit- 
tee, and the central offices will re- 
main in London. The members of 
the international jury elected to 
choose and arrange the programs 
of the festival are Alois Haba, 
Prague; Philipp Jarnach, Berlin; 
Simonsen, Copenhagen; Walter 
Straram, Paris, and Sir Henry 
Wood, London. 








GOLDMAN CONCERTS DONOR 
HONORED BY MUSICIANS 





Seventieth Birthday of Daniel Guggen- 
heim Observed by Players in 
Band—Concerts Continue 


Continuing its series of concerts on 
the campus of New York University and 
the Central Park Mall last week, the 
Goldman Band on July 9 also played at 
the home of Daniel Guggenheim, noted 
philanthropist, in honor of the latter’s 


seventieth birthday anniversary. Mr. 


Guggenheim, with his son, Murry Gug- 
genheim, donors of the Goldman Con- 
certs, and his wife and daughter-in-law, 
received the organization. He was un- 
aware of the plan of the band’s con- 
ductor, Edwin Franko Goldman, to visit 
his Port Washington home, and the con- 
cert came as a pleasant surprise. 

That evening the large audience at- 
tending the concerts at New York Uni- 
versity, rose and stood for a few mo- 
ments as a tribute to Mr. Guggenheim, 
following an address by Clifford Mac- 
donald. 

The fourth week of concerts by the 
Goldman Band included, in addition to 
the events at the University, an all- 
American concert on the evening of July 
4 on the Mall. The works played in- 
cluded Hadley’s “Herod” Overture, Mac- 
Dowell’s “Woodland Sketches,” “Ban- 
danna Sketches” by Clarence Cameron 
White. and other music by Sousa, Edgar 
Stillman Kelley, Victor Herbert, Mana 
Zucca. Walter B. Rogers, and Mr. Gold- 
man. Waino Kauppi, cornetist, was the 

. vist. 

Anothe r Mall program was given on 
the evening of July 11. Florence Lef- 
fert, soprano, was soloist in the Waltz 
from “Roméo et Juliette” and other num- 
bers. The program listed Weber's 
“Oberon” Overture and works of Bach, 
Havdn, Wagner, Verdi, Liszt and Saint- 
Saéns. 

The fifth week of the concerts opened 
on July 12. Nightly concerts continued 
at the University and on the Mall. The 
Central Park concerts take place on 
Tuesday. Thursday and Sunday evenings 
and the University concerts on the re- 
maining nights of the week. On July 12 
the first half of the program was to be 
devoted to symphonic music of Schubert 
and Beethoven. On July 14, Bastile 
Day. the entire program was to be de- 
voted to the music of French composers. 





works of Bach, Beethoven, Chopin and On July 17, half the program will be 
Liszt devoted to the music of Wagner. 
NOW BOOKING 
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Society Plans More Aid for Symphony Students 


AVING just finished a season that 

brought great satisfaction in many 
respects, and facing a new one in which 
it is expected that even greater benefits 
can be bestowed upon young musicians 
who aspire to become proficient players 
in the professional symphony orchestras, 
the American Orchestral Society an- 
nounces plans that will be of interest 
to many. 

“Seventy-two rehearsals are planned 
for next season,” says Franklin Robin- 
son, chairman of the executive commit- 
tee. “All of the rehearsals will occur 
in Mecca Temple. Many of the members 
of the training orchestra have expressed 
their intention of returning. The musi- 
eal director will hold auditions for 
vacancies in the training orchestra from 
Sept. 15 on. The first rehearsal will 
occur on Mondav Oct. 18, at 3 p.m. 


Concert Schedule 


“During the season of 1926-27, the 
Society has planned to give four Mon- 
day afternoon concerts in Aeolian Hall, 
on Dec. 20, 1926, Feb. 21, March 28 and 
April 25, 1927. It has also arranged 
to give three Sunday evening concerts 


in Cooper Union on Nov. 7, Nov. 28, 
1926, and March 6, 1927; and one con- 
cert in McMillin Academic Theater, 


Columbia University, on Thursday eve- 
ning, Jan. 20. It is planned to include 
two more evening concerts to complete 
the ten concerts required of the stu- 
dents during a season. 

“The aural theory work a be given 
during the season of 1926-27. Elemen- 
tary, advanced and post- avadaete classes 
will be held in the audition room of this 


has been higher than previously and 
because of this the American Orchestral 
Society feels that its efforts to prepare 
American-taught students for positions 
in symphony orchestras throughout the 
United States are being fulfilled. 

“The average student attendance at 
seventy-six rehearsals was eighty-one, 
which is far in excess of previous years 
Fifty symphonic compositions, including 
all of the standard overtures, sym- 
phonies, many of the tone poems and 
also many of the Wagnerian excerpts 
which are used on symphonic programs, 
were studied and played. 

“Nine American-taught soloists ap- 
peared with the orchestra at ten concerts 
given throughout the season. Five con- 
certs were held in Town Hall, three in 
Cooper Union, one in the Colony Club, 
and one in East Orange. These concerts 
are given primarily for the purpose of 
culminating the study of symphonic 
works and of giving an opportunity to 
the orchestral students to play in pub- 
lic. It is estimated that 10,800 persons 
attended these free concerts. Most of 
the audiences were comprised of music 
lovers who, for one reason or another, 
were unable to attend concerts by the 
professional symphony orchestras. 


Auditions Arranged 


“Sixteen students qualified for gradua- 
tion. Auditions with many of the con- 
ductors of the symphonies throughout 
the United States were arranged for by 
the Society. These auditions resulted 
in the placing of one student in the New 
York Symphony, one in the Cincinnati 
Symphony and three in the St. Louis 
Symphony. The Society is still planning 
for auditions with the conductors of 


can be covered each season. This has 
resulted in a recommendation by him to 
the board of directors that the length 
of the course required of all students 
be extended one year, making a total of 
three years’ active membership neces- 
sary for graduation. 

“Thirteen classes for the wediaiaiton 
of future American conductors were car- 
ried on during the season. The musical 
calibre of the applicants for this excep- 
tional privilege was also higher than in 
previous years and the musical director 
believed that he accomplished results 
far in advance of those as yet attained. 


Aural Theory Work 


“The aural theory work, which was 
given for the first time during the sea- 
son of 1925-26, had a total attendance 
of 1750. The interpretative phase of 
theory study was stressed in these 
classes. This theoretical work was ten- 
dered to the students of the American 
Orchestral Society without charge, and 
the classes were also opened to outside 
students by the payment of a small fee. 
Thirty weeks comprised the length of 
the course. 

“It is sincerely hoped that the Amer- 
ican Orchestral Society will draw to its 
roster serious students who are anxious 
to culminate their undergraduate work 
in music in order to be thoroughly 
equipped to assume their place as pro- 
fessional players in the professional 
symphony orchestras of America. Fur- 
thermore, it is hoped that a greater num- 
ber of musical patrons will come to the 
aid of the Society in furthering the 
valuable post-graduate educational work 
that it is rendering to the cause of musi- 
cal education.” 


Officers and Staff 


The officers of the Society are as fol- 


STOJOWSKI IS FETED BY 
MUSICIANS IN SEATTLE 


Composer and Pianist Gives Recital 
During University Sojourn— 
New Cornish Instructor 


SEATTLE, July 10.—Sigismund Sto- 
jowski, composer and pianist, whose 
presence on the summer faculty of the 
music department, University of Wash- 
ington, establishes a precedent at that 


school, played recently in concert in 
Meany Auditorium. His program in- 
cluded Mendelssohn’s Prelude and 


Fugue in E Minor; Beethoven’s Sonata 
in C, Op. 53; a Chopin Group, Liszt’s 
Etude in F Minor and Polonaise in E, 
and two of his own compositions, “Chant 
d’Amour” and “Amourette de Pierrot.” 

A group of Seattle musicians gath- 
ered at a dinner for Mr. Stojowski, with 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Heacox, of Oberlin 
Conservatory, who are teaching at the 
University with Mr. Stojowski, also as 
honor guests. 

A new feature which has been added 
to the summer school curriculum of the 
Cornish School, of Seattle, is a course in 
coaching and répertoire in singing, to 
be given under the direction of Myron 
Jacobson. Mr. Jacobson is a graduate 
of the Imperial Conservatory of Petro- 
grad, where he studied under Liadoff, 
Essipoff, Glazounoff and Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff. Later he was coach with the 
Music Drama Theater, during which 
time he was accompanist to Chaliapin 
and others. Mr. Jacobson will begin 
his course with the regular Cornish 
Summer Session, July 19. 

The Cornish School, includes on its 
teaching staff for summer Arthur Hub- 
bard, teacher of voice; Myron Jacobson, 








Society in Steinway Hall. Students not other symphony orchestras for its lows: Mrs. E. H. Harriman, president; coach in répertoire; Calvin Brainerd 

enrolled in the orchestra are accepted graduates. ; Mrs. August Belmont, first vice-presi- Cady, in piano; Peter Meremblum, vio- 

for these theory classes by the payment “During the past four years in which dent; Mrs. Charles Cary Rumsey, second lin; and Kolia Levienne, cello. Gradua- 

of a small fee. Chalmers Clifton has been the musical vice-president; Joseph W. Harriman tion recitals have been given at the Cor- 
“In many respects, the past season director of the American Orchestral treasurer. The staff is composed of nish by Emma Reynolds and_ Louis 

has been the finest in point of accom- Society, he has endeavored, through in- Chalmers Clifton, musical director: Drentwett, pianists, and Elizabeth 

plishment that the American Orchestral tensive contact with the problem, to Franklin Robinson, chairman of the ex- Choate by Peter Meremblum in a meri- 

Society has had. The musical standard reach a norm regarding the length of ecutive committee, and Marie Louise  torious violin program. 

of the post-graduate student applicant the course and the amount of work that Purssell, executive secretary. DAvip SCHEETZ CRAIG. 
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The American Institute of Mrs. Karl Feininger McCall Lanham =, concert Baritone | Francis R 


Applied Music 


40th season opens 





212 West 59th St. Oct. 6, 1925 
New York City Phone Circle 5329 
Perry Averill BARITONE 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 215 West 9ist St.. New York 
Tel. Schuyler 1346 


Ella Bachus-Behr 


231 West 96th Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 804! 








Gregory Besrodny 
Graduate of Petrograd Gonecqvesey 
Studio: 315 W. 92nd’ St St., New York City 
Phone Riverside 6168 


Susan S. Boice 


Teacher of the Art of Singing 
Summer Classes to August 
57 West 75th Street, New York—Trafalgar 1057 


William | Ss. _Brady 
HER _- SINGI 
Seedios mth West 86th St., —_ York 
Telephone Schuyler 3580 


VIOLINIST 





SOPRANO 





PIANO INSTRUCTION—COACHING 


Studio: 143 West 108rd St., New York City 
Phone: Academy 3711 
American Representative: L'’Ermitage, Versailles, 


France 


Franklin FitzSimons BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Available for Concerts, Recitals, Oratorios 
615 West 164th Street, New York 
Tel. Billings 2750 








VOICE 
Fay Foster DICTION—COACHING 
Studio: 15 W. 11th St., New York, N. Y. 
Tel. Watkins 1101 
Director Vocal Dept. Ogontz School, Ogonts. Pa. 


Hilda Grace Gelling 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Associated with Percy Rector Stephens 
Studios: 32 West 73rd St New York 
Tel. Endicott 1587 








Victor Harris 
Teacher of singing in all its branches. 
Member: American Academy of Teachers of Singing 
The Beaufort, 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone. Circle 3053 





May Laird Brown =LYRIC DICTION 
Voice and Phonetics of 
Italian, French, — German, 


ng 
' West 89th St.. New York Schuyler 0035 


Dudley Buck Teacher of Singing 


471 West End Ave. Phone Endicott 7449 
Member of the es eae of Teachers of 
nging. 





Vincent v, Hubbard 


Teachers of Singing 
246 Huntington Avenue, Boston. Mass 


Bruno Huhn 
Voice Lessons. Coaching in English. 
French. German Repertoire—Oratorio 
Address till Sept. Ist, c/o Bankers Trust (€o.. 
8 Place Vendome, Paris, France 








Giuse Ppe Campanari— BARITONE 
ACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 235" West 90th Street, Lry 4 York City 
Telephone Riverside 3469 
By Appointment Only 


Ernest Carter 
COM POSER—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 115 East 69th St., New York 
Tel. 8623 Rhinelander 








Grace Leeds Darnell—s.M., F.A.G.0. 
Pian ist—Accompanist—Coach 
Studio: 274 W. lith St. aes York City 

Phone Watkins 0 


Clarence Dickinson 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
Organist-Director Brick Pres. Church; Temple 
Beth-el; Union Theological Seminary 
Address: 412 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Pi — 
Ralph Douglass anist Rocomoaniat 
Te Many Prominent Artists (Teaching) 











Ptndio: Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., New York 
(By Appointment) 
- Residence Phone: Billings 6200 


Helen Allen Hunt 
CONTRALTO 
Teacher of Singing 
543 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





Internationa! Musical and 


Fducetiona! Acencyv 


Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 
Telephone: 2634 Circle Consens’ Hall, New York 


Accompanist—Coach 
—! h 


Harry Kaufman a 


At a a Institute, Lr ae my Pa. 


Y. Studio: 105 W 
Tel. Stedio: cane 4634. Res. Circle 7434 


Minna Kaufmann 


INSTRUCTION LEHMANN 
Studios: 





Vaitce Teacher and 

oac 

METHOD 

601-2 Carnegie Hall. New York 
Circle 1350 





Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Singing 
8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory. 
3 bee Institute of Musical Art. N Y.C. 
Phone: Circle 10324 


Berlin. 


Studios: 205 W. 57th St. 


Teacher of Singing 
Director Vocal Dept., Chevy Chase School, 
Washington, D. C. 








New York, 2493 B'way, Phone: my’ 6569 
Studios: Wash. (Wed.) 1310 19th St., . Frank. 6651 
Walter Leary BARITONE 

HER OF +; & 

ou’ tha West 87th St.. N. Y. C 

Tel. Schuyler 0480 
Caroline Lowe 


TEACHER OF SINGING—COACHING 
Chickering Studios: 29 W. 57th St. Plaza 2690 
Residence: 50 W. 67th St., N. Y. 8 9490 


Isidore Luckstone 
ER OF SINGING 
200" Wort 57th St.. New York 
Telephone Circle 3560 








Jacob Mestechkin Vga one 
Associate: Elfrieda 
4 Chestnut Street. Philade 


ja, Pa. 
307 Wy. 79th St., New Ye York . End. 6968 








- BASS- 
George Harold Miller 2435S, one 
Member of Actors Cg Association 
TEACHER OF § NG 
3 West, 43 East Seth St. 
Phone Regent 1159 


Mme. Katherine Morreale 
Soprano 
Voice Culture Repertoire 
170 West 72nd St. ew York City 
Phone Endicott 7957 


Florence Otis SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 


Metropelita House Bld 
make “Swe on 


Elizabeth Kelso Patterson 
OOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 25) Went 104th St.. New York City 
Phone Clarkson 1514 


Adele Luis Rankin 
Art of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, New York 
‘Phone Pennsylvania 2634 


Apt. 














SOPRANO 





Tenor 


Franklin Riker  yeacher of Singing 


Studios: New York, 1425 Broadway 
Tel. Pennsylvania 2634 
Philadelphia, 1714 Chestnut Street. 
Tel. Spruce 9845 


Carl M. Roeder 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Tocatgne ne rpretation—Normal Course 
608 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Orange (N. J.) Studio: 350 Main St. 











CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


Member American Academy Teachers of ene 
Studio: 144 East 62nd St.. New 


COACH and ACCOMPANIST 
Oratorios—Operas—Concert Songs 
Studio 34, Metropolitan Opera House, New York 

Residence: 49 South Tth Ave., — Vernon, N. Y 
Appointment by mail. 


Harry Reginald Spier 
Teacher of Singing 
117 W. 86th St—Phone Schuyler 0572 
Residence Phone Raymond 3086 











Planist—Cem 
Aceompan! 
Phone Circle 77} 


Charles Gilbert Spross 


Carnegie Hall, Studio 504 
Tuesdays and Fridays 
Available for concerts in New York and Vicinity. 


Mrs. C. Dyas Standish 


Teacher of Many Noted Singers 
Studio: 211 West 79th St.. New York City 








Endicott 3306 
Charles Tamme 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 223! Broadway, gate York 
‘Phone Trafalgar 3 


Mme. Zeta Van Gundy-Wood 
TONE BUILDER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Steinway Hall, 109 W. STth St., New York. Circle 647? 


Claude Warford 
Teacher of Singing 
Studios: 4 West 40th St.. New York 
“Phone, Penn 4897 











e Teacher of Piane 
Martha D. Willis Music Appreciation 
Technic—Imerpretation—Keyboard Harmony 
Special Course in Ear Training and Rhythm for Voice Pupils 
81 Carnegie Hall, 154 W. 57th St., New York 
Appointment by Telephone—1350 Circle 





|S. Constantino Yon 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone—Circle 0951 





David Zalish 
Pianist and Pedagozue 
Appointment by mail or phone 

225 W. 1ioth St., New York Cathedral 954 

M Special Master Classes 
Ww. Henri Zay in Voice Technique 
with a VERITABLE MASTER IDEA behind them 
See ‘““‘The Practical Psychology of Voice,’’ pub. 


Schirmer, which is a Complete Mca | * eee 
Studio: 30 West 72: 
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HILADELPHIA, July 11. 
Willem Van Den Burg has 
een engaged as principal ’cellist 
the Philadelphia Orchestra for 
xt season. Like his immediate 
redecessors, Hanns Pick, Michel 
Penha and Hans Kindler, Mr. Van 
‘eon Burg comes from Holland. He 
was born in The Hague and is not 
\ite twenty-five years old. His 
ither was a noted violinist and : 
nductor. The new chief ’cellist =: 
’ the orchestra has been in this : 
country little more than a vear. 
He was engaged by Alfred Hertz 
for the San Francisco Symphony, 
where he has been second solo 
cellist... His European experience, 
since his débit in 1915, has in- 
eluded membership in the Shailley 
Qire.set in Pagis. appearances at 
‘neerts with “K Ifred Cortot, 
Jacques Thibaud and other noted 
soléists, and as soloist in concertos 
under Geo Sichneevoigt. The 
‘ratem invi hiim-—to- become solo 
ellist with ‘the Christiania Sym- 
phony. W. R. Mz. 








Oberhoffer Leads Opening 


Concert in Hollywood Bowl 
POE CUL LCCC CCL CLC CCCLLCCL LCCC LCCC LCCC 


[Continued from page 1] 


in the ease with which the throng was 
handled by forty special poiicemen. The 
width of the aisles and the new seats, 
as well as rearranged parking facilities, 
made for a greater comfort of the 
guests. 

The concerts, which will continue for 
a period of eight weeks, will be given 
on Tuesday, Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday evenings. Sir Henry Wood 
will be followed by Willem van Hoog- 
straten, Eugene Goossens and Alfred 
Hertz. HAL DAVIDSON CRAIN. 





Summer Session Opens in Syracuse 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., July 10.—The 
summer session in music at the College 
of Fine Arts, Syracuse University, 
opened on June 29 with a large enroll- 
ment of students who came to learn from 
ine principal music teachers of the 


winter session. Lillian Pasche, who 
graduated in June, has been engaged to 
teach voice at the Genesee Wesleyan 


Seminary at Lima, N. Y. 
will teach piano next 
Drew Seminary, Cornell, N. Y. Jacob 
Kwalwasser, who has been engaged to 
head the fine arts department of public 
school music, is on the teaching staff of 
Columbia University for its summer 
session. 


Phyllis Miner 


season at the 





Mme. Cahier Scores Success in Europe 


Mme. Charles Cahier, after a spring 
tour of Europe, is now resting at her 
summer home, Chateau Helgerum, Swe- 


den. Everywhere she was accorded an 
enthusiastic welcome for her brilliant 
and creative art as a lieder singer. Mme. 
Cahier will return to the United States 
in the latter part of September. 





TOFI 


TRABILSEE 


Vocal Studios 
202 West 74th St., New York City 
Consultation and voice trials by appointment only 
Telephone 1965 Endicott 


Somes 








DR. ARTHUR D. 


WOODRUFF 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio, 810 Carnegie Hall 
New York City 





relephone Circle 0321. Mondays in Philadelphia 











Robert Braun 


AND 
Faculty of 
Forty-five 

POTTSVILLE, PA. 














ETHEL 


CAVE-COLE 


Concert Accompanist—Ensemble Player 
Coach—Vocal and _ Instrumental 
57 W. 58th St., New York 
Phone Plaza 2450 


























} Beg ANGELES, July 
four pianos, massed 
semble, were used in an interesting per- 
formance given before the great audience 


10.—Twenty- 
into one en- 


that filled the Hollywood Bowl recently 
upon the dedication of the reconstructed 
outdoor theater. The ensemble is shown 





Mr. Tandler led this group in_ the 
“Marche Militaire” by Schubert and “To 
a Water Lily” by MacDowell. This was 
only one of many numbers on the re- 
dedication program in the celebrated 
mountain amphitheater. The perform- 
ance brought forward some noted names 


B| 

Photo by Wide World 
newly finished Bowl seats more than 
20,000 persons, and was completed by 


the County of Los Angeles as the first 
unit of a million dollar public center in 
the Hollyweod Hills. The ensemble of 
pianos proved an excellent test for the 
acoustics of the home of “Symphonies 





here with Adolf Tandler on the podium. in the musical and ballet worlds. The Under the Stars.” 
FAVORITES AMONG ARTISTS VACATION IN MANY PLACES abroad: Serge Prokofieff is in Paris, 
we : , Mieczyslaw Miinz is in Poland, Hans 
Lae leading tenor roles_in “Samson and Kindler is in Paris, so is Nina Tarasova; 
Resorts in Europe and America Find Delilah,” “Madama Butterfly,” “Faust Mildred Dilling is giving concerts in 
Summering Musicians at Work and and Cavalleria Rusticana, Mary Paris and London, and later will go to 
Craig will be a co-star with Mr. House 


at Play Awaiting Fall Season 

For the benefit of those who like to 
keep track of the travels of their fa- 
vorites in the musical world, the follow- 
ing report on the movements of a num- 
ber of Haensel & Jones artists will be 
interesting: 

Following her operatic engagement in 
Baden-Baden, Austria, Florence Easton 
has gone to the north of England to 
visit relatives and friends. George 
Meader shared honors with Mme. Easton 
at Baden-Baden. The mountains of 
North Carolina and the Virginia coast 
claim Grace Kerns, after the soprano 
has sung at the Conneaut Lake Musical 
Festival the week beginning July 17. 
Flora Negri is dividing her time between 
Saltaire, L. I., and the Adirondacks. May 
Peterson is at her home in Amarillo, 
Tex., with the prospect of Europe in 
August. At her camp in Harrison, Me., 
Marie Sundelius is finding grateful rest 
after a strenuous season. Jeannette 
Vreeland has gone to Chicago with her 
husband, Percy Rector Stephens, and 
later will visit her family in Denver. 

Several Haensel & Jones artists will 
spend most of the summer in and about 
New York—Julia Claussen, Mary Craig, 
Clara Rabinovitch, Paul Althouse, 
Richard Crooks, Lewis James, Frederic 
Baer and Francis Macmillen. Twice 
this summer Mme. Claussen will be solo- 
ist at Atlantic City concerts given in the 
Steel Pier Ballroom. Paul Althouse is 
coaching a limited number of advanced 
students, and devoting his spare hours 
to tennis. In July and August he is 
fulfilling two concert engagements at At- 
lantic City in the Steel Pier Ballroom. 
Richard Crooks is living in a delightful 
suburban resort, and fulfilling several re- 
cital engagements in the summer colo- 
nies, including Buzzards Bay. Broadcast- 
ing engagements keep Lewis James busy; 
also the tenor will fulfill three engage- 
ments at the Stadium concerts. Francis 
Macmillen will spend some time in Cin- 
cinnati. An operatic engagement in St. 
Louis has kept Judson House busy. Also 
the tenor will fulfill an operatic engage- 
ment at Athens, Ga., in the local Music 
Festival the week of July 18, singing 


in this Festival. Arthur Middleton is 
on the faculty of the Bush Conservatory, 
Chicago, for the summer. There ar 
concerts also, including one at Des 
Moines. Fred Patton is singing leading 
baritone réles in the Cincinnati operas. 
Grace Leslie is at her home in Salisbury, 
Mass., and later will fulfill a return en- 
gagement with the New York Symphony, 
at the orchestra’s Chautauqua concerts. 
Marjorie Squires is at West Hurley, N. 
Y. Marion Telva, contralto of the Metro- 
politan Opera, is in St. Louis. Socrate 
Barozzi is at Lake Placid Club. Thelma 
Given is enjoying a quiet summer at the 
Given cottage, Provincetown, Mass. 
Many Haensel & Jones artists are 


the Normandy Coast; Carlos Sedano is 
playing a series of concerts in his native 
Spain; Leo, Jan and Mischel Cherniav- 
sky are in England. 


Miami Chorus Gives Inaugural Concert 


MIAMI, FLA., July 10.—The Miami 
singers, numbering 350, made their first 
appearance in the White Temple re- 
cently. The soloists were Frances 
Gabrielle, soprano; Anita Ray, mezzo- 
soprano; Joseph Kwarto, tenor; Mrs. 
George Pawley, contralto; Carla Haines, 
flutist, and Dorothy James, accompanist. 
Carl Winkler is organizer and conductor 
of the chorus. 
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= OLOMBATI 


VOICE PRODUCTION 
Operatic and Concert 
Coaching 
284 W. 82nd Street, 
Phone Schuyler 5614 


Studio New York 











310 Riverside Drive 


MASTER INSTITUTE OF UNITED ARTS 


Musio— Pointing—Sculpture—Architecture—Opera Clase— Ballet— 
Drame— Lectures 
Phone—3860 Academy 


New York City 








Maude Douglas Tweedy 


Endorsed by Dr. Frank E. Miller, Founder of Vocal Art-Science Tel. Caledonia 0497 


Vecal Art Science Studio 
Vanderbilt Studios 
15 E. 38th St., New York 








Violinist—Compose 


ee 
Sole Associate Teacher of 
OTAKAR SEVCIK 
S58 W. 164th St.. New York City 


Telephone: 8182 Washington Heights 








BEATRICE MARTIN 


SOPRANO 


Manageme 
ANNIE FRIEDBERG 
atte -- Opera Hews 
ew York 











AZPran 


MUS. BAC., A. R. C. O 
Specializing in 


WV ILLGOOSE Harmeny, Ceunterpeint, Orchestration, Compesitien. 
Complete preparation fer all University Degrees in Music 


Studio: 915 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
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WILDERMANN INSTITUTE 
AWARDS MANY DIPLOMAS 


Students in Large Graduating Classes 
Distinguish Themselves with 
Excellent Grades 


Recently a large class of students of 
the Wildermann Institute of Music and 
Allied Arts were awarded grade certifi- 
cates for theory, harmony and solfeggio. 
A remarkable record was made by these 
young musicians, since the lowest aver- 
zge made was ninety. Vivian Tirelli 
attained the highest average in Class C 
end was given the silver medal. Frances 


Kirby attained the average of ninety- 
nine in Class B and was awarded the 
class. silver medal. Seven _ reached 


averages of between ninety-six and 100 
and received beautiful silver pins with 
the Institute colors of black and gold. 

The following received the certifi- 
cates: Helen Bearman, Dorothy Berman, 
Lillian Beyer (fourth grade), Fay Dix, 
Pauline Chechek, Rita Driscoll, Marie 
Famulari, Mary Ernst (prize for ex- 
cellence), Marie Haas, Mary Hulse, 
Frances Ferguson, Bessie Gelgisser, 
Mildred Johnsen, Frances Kirby, Doro- 
thy Lieberman, Anna Levine, Mary 
Long, Helen MacFarlane, Helen Mana- 
han, Edna Meyer, Florence Mecca, 
Eugene Magid, Sidney Magid, Marie 
Matthews, Mae Massa, Fern Neumann, 
Eleanor Pearson, Elizabeth Ruhl, Louise 
Ruhl, Marguerite Schubert, Anita Spin- 
etta, Antonia Stellakis, Freda Shiffman, 
Susan Stanbery, Vivian Tirelli, Nancy 
Wall, Harry Zion, Sylvia Horowitz 
(fourth grade), Charles Schaumbuerg, 
Jr. (fourth grade). 

Vivian Tirelli, eleven-year-old pianist 
of Fort Wadsworth, Staten Island, who 
has had instruction but 22 months, and 
that at the Wildermann Institute only, 
broadcast a group of solos from station 
WMSG recently in an artistic manner. 
Schubert, Brahms and Johnstone were 
the composers. 

Sara Goodman, winner of the $500 
artist’s scholarship of the Institute, gave 
two delightful programs over this same 
station recently. 

The summer sessions have very heavy 
enrollments. 

June 25 the Institute conferred 
diplomas and certificates upon five nuns 


of the Presentation Order at Green 
Ridge, Staten Island, at St. Michael’s 
since these nuns could not be present 


at the graduation exercises held June 9 
in Aeolian Hall. Sisters Mary Berch- 
mans Cooney and Concepta McClorey re- 
ceived senior diplomas and Sisters De 
Lourdes Donlan, Augustine Ryder and 
Patrick Little were awarded  Inter- 
mediate diplomas. All were given sec- 
ond-year theory, harmony and solfeggio 
certificates. The lowest average at- 
tained by this class was ninety-five. 





J. Rosamond Johnson and Taylor Gordon 
Entertain Swedish Royalty 


J. Rosamond Johnson and Taylor Gor- 
don sang before the Crown Prince and 
Princess of Sweden on the evening of 
June 11, when their Royal Highnesses 
were the guests of a prominent New 
York family at their summer home on 
Long Island. A program of Negro 
spirituals, arranged to last forty min- 
utes, was extended to over two hours, as 
nearly every song was repeated by re- 
quest and many others were added. 


Annabelle Wood Plays At 
Institute 





American 


An interesting piano recital was given 
by Annabelle Wood at the American In- 
stitute of Applied Music on July 7. The 
program included the “Italian’’ Concerto 
by Bach, Paderewski’s Variations and 
Fugue on an Original Theme, as well as 
his “Cracovienne Fantastique,” “An Al- 
bum Leaf” by Liebling and Debussy’s 
“Jardins sous la pluie” and Arabesque 
in G. 

Metropolitan Artists Are Summering 
Everywhere 


This summer finds artists of the Metro- 


politan Musical Bureau working and 
seeking recreation all over America and 
Europe. Giovanni Martinelli and Mario 
Chamlee are singing at Kavinia Park, 


Anna Case, 
braving New 


Chicago. Marion Talley, 
and Felix Salmond are 


York’s summer. Queena Mario rests in 
Winnetka, Ill. Rosa Ponselle is sum- 
mering in Milan, Italy, while Carmela 


Ponselle spends the hot months in Old 
Orchard, Me. Pablo Casals is in Vend- 
rell, Spain. Jacques Thibaud takes his 
vacation in St. Jean de Luz, France. 
Harold Bauer’s summer address is, va 
guely, “Europe,” which suggests genera! 
travel. Ossip Gabrilowitsch is vacation 
ing on Mackinac Island, Mich. Maria 
Jeritza takes the summer to spend at her 
home in Vienna. Alberto Salvi is in Chi- 
cago. Louis Graveure is spending his 
summer in Los Angeles. Frances Nash 
spends hers in Bar Harbor, Me. Frances 
\lda is in Europe. 


AT CLEV ELAND INSTITU TE 


Summer Concerts Bring Forward Violin- 
ist in Piano Role 

CLEVELAND, July 10.—Summer_ con- 
certs at the Cleveland Institute of Music 
present a member of the violin faculty, 
Charlotte Demuth Williams, in a new 
réle, that of pianist. Mrs. Williams ac- 
companies André de Ribaupierre in a 
series of programs illustrating the his- 
tory of violin music. 

Their program for Wednesday after- 
noon, July 14, will include two Romances 
in G and F, and the Sonata in C Minor 
by Beethoven and a Sonatina in D by 
Schubert. Also on the program will be 
three Caprices for violin alone by Paga- 
nini. 

The program for Tuesday, July 13, 
announced by Beryl Rubinstein, pianist, 
will include a Liszt number, “Il Pense- 


roso.” Another number will be the Fan- 
taisie in C by Schumann. 
The Thursday concert, fourth in the 


will illustrate modern song 
Spain and Italy. 
who heads the 
the singer an- 


voice series, 
literature of France, 
John Peirce, baritone, 
voice department, is 
nounced. 


Announced by Columbia Summer 
Session 


Music 


Columbia University announces that 
musie will be one of the special phases 
of the summer course. In July and Au- 
gust Walter Henry Hall will be the con 
ductor in a music festival of three con- 
certs, the first being scheduled for July 
21. There will be concerts in McMillin 
Academic Theater, and piano recitals in 
Philosophy Hall. Community singing is 
a feature for five Monday evenings in 
Horace Mann Auditorium. William A. 
Boring, director of the school of agri- 
culture, delivered the principal address 
at the annual convocation, on “Tenden- 
cies in Art Today.” It is expected that 
the total registration will be more than 
13,000. 


Ernest Davis and Mabel Austin Give 
Patriotic Program in Boulder 

Ernest Davis, tenor, and his wife, 
Mabel Austin, soprano, gave a joint re- 
cital in Boulder, Col., on July 4, The 
two artists paid tribute to the 150th 
anniversary of American independence 
by devoting their entire program to 
American composers, including songs by 


Hopkinson, Cadman, La Forge, Hage- 
man and Negro spirituals by Harry 
Burleigh. The concert was attended 


with great success and Mr. Davis left 
immediately to fill engagements on the 
Pacific Coast before returning to com- 
plete his season with the Cincinnati 
opera forces, 


Mabel Garrison Soloist at Musicale 


Mabel Garrison was announced as re- 
citalist at the first musicale of the sea- 
son at the summer home of Edgar B. 
Davis at Buzzard’s Bay, Mass., on Sun- 
day afternoon, July 4. 





W hittington Teaches in 
Winthrop College Before 
Setting Sail for Europe 











Dorsey Whittington 
Dorsey Whittington, pianist and 
teacher of New York, is spending his 


summer at Winthrop College, S. C., 
where he is conducting a successful six 
weeks’ master class. Mr. Whittington’s 


pupils include some of the most promi- 


nent teachers of the South 

Each year is bebagion this gifted 
young American pianist greater recog- 
nition in the music world. Besides his 
recitals in the East and Middle West, 
he made three tours of the South last 
season. The coming season’s activities 
will be manifold. He plans to sail for 
Europe immediately after the work at 


Winthrop College is 
abroad Mr. Whittington will appear in 
recital in England, France, Germany 
and Austria. He will return to America 
in December to fulfill a large number of 
engagements which have already been 
booked for him here. He has, in addi- 
tion, been requested to hold master 
classes in four southern cities during the 
winter months 


completed. While 


Three of Mr. Whittington’s pupils 
have recently distinguished themselves 
in competitions. Dorothy Wagner won 
the gold medal in the sight reading con- 


the New York Music Week 
Association. Mrs. Alexander Long was 
chosen in Town Hall, by a jury in- 
cluding Walter and Harold 


test given by 


Dam rose h 
Bauer, to represent the National Music 
League in recitals in the South: and 
Mildred Richards won the South At- 
lantic contest in the National Federation 
of Music Clubs competition. Several of 
Mr. Whittington’s pupils will be pre- 
sented in New York weiinle next season. 





Godowsky Returns from Europe, But 
Will Sail fer Another Tour 


Leopold Godowsky, composer and pi- 
anist, recently returned to the United 
States after an extended tour of Europe. 
He gave recitals in fourteen countries. 
In August Mr. Godowsky will again sail 
for Europe, where he will resume his 
concert activities, remaining for a year. 





Schmitz Offers Colerade Scholarship 


CoLorapo Springs, Cou, July 10.—E. 
Robert Schmitz announces a unique 
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scholarship for his summer piano mast»; 
elass here July 20 to Aug. 31. It is 
maintained by a yearly appropriati. » 
from the master session receipts pliis 
individual contributions, and consists >f 
$100 and the interest on the funds of 
the preceding season. The requireme: ts 
include the following clauses: the b:st 
interpretation of any group of ccn- 
posers widely divergent in style or ep: ch 
—such as Bach and Debussy, Scarl:‘ti 
er Couperin and Stravinsky or 
berg, Schumann and Casella or M 

delssohn and Szymanowski; the mst 
co-operative attitude toward the wo 

and fellow students; the highest atta 

ment in resisting the lure of “soloism” 
by two-piano work; the best presenta- 


tion of unknown or little known co 
positions of the pupil’s own coxin' 
the best sight-reader at*% contest 


unpublished works written especi: 
for Mr. Schmitz by leading contempo 
ncous musicians. 


—_— —-— 


Austrian Government Honors [riedman 


Ignaz Friedman, pianist, is one of 
two foreign soloists chosen to partici- 
pate in the Beethoven centenary cele- 
bration in Vienna next season, according 
to word received by his manager, George 
Engles. The celebration will be held 
under the direction of the Austrian Gov- 
ernment and the city of Vienna. Pablo 
Casals is the only other foreign musician 
who has been invited to play. Mr. Fried 
man will tour through the United States 
from Oct. 15 to Jan. 15, giving a recital 
in New York on Dee. * Following his 
American visit, he will give a series of 
twenty concerts in England, and late: 
will tour Australia, China and Japan. 


Sunday Symphonic Society Announces 


Park Concerts 


Josiah Zuro, conductor of the Sunday 
Symphonie Society, announces concerts 
on the Mall, Central Park, on the eve 
nings of July 17 and 24. Mr. Zuro will 
conduct, following his usual course of 
giving both classical and popular num 
bers. The program for July 17 will in 
clude the “Marche Héroique” by Saint- 
Saéns, Beethoven’s Symphony in C 
Minor, “The Beautiful Galathea” Over- 
ture by Suppé, Luigini’s “Egyptian” 
Ballet Suite, and a_ selection from 
“Faust.” Irma de Baun, soprano, wil! 
sing the Mad Scene from “Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor.” 

Ernesto Berumen Going to California 

Ernesto Bertimen, pianist and teacher 
will leave on Aug. 1 for California, 
where he will spend a month of rest and 
recreation. Incidentally, he will visit a 
great number of American and Mexican 
friends in Los Angeles and San Fran- 
ciseo—friends whom Mr. Bertmen has 
not seen in many years. Mr. Bertimen 
will return to New York the first week 
in September, and will resume his teach- 
ing at once in the La Forge-Bertimen 
Studios. 





Bonelli Will Reappear in Los Angeles 
Opera 


Richard Bonelli is starting West to 
summer on the Coast, and will again be 
heard with the Los Angeles Opera Com- 
pany in the fall. An engagement with 
the San Francisco Opera will follow. 
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Frederick Stock to Lead Novelties 


with Philharmonic in Stadium Series 


PR 
(Portrait on front page) 
REDERICK STOCK, who has been 
for twenty years conductor of the 
Chicago Symphony, and who will make 


his début in New York as guest leader 
of the New York Philharmonic at the 


| Lewisohn Stadium in a week of concerts, 
'from Aug. 18 to 24, is a champion of 
| 


Yet he is 


One of the features of Mr. Stock’s 
\ Ww York gement will = ge 
Vagner program, which will enlist six 
« ‘oists and a cherus of 100 singers from 
f Bony York Oratorio Society and the 
S-nola Gantérum. This concert, on the 
: ming of Aug. 19, will include excerpts 

om Tannhiraet,” “Das Rheingold,” 
: die Walkiire” and “Die Meistersinger.’ 
The soloists will be Helen Traubel, 
prano; Mina Hager, contralto; Lewis 
James, tenor; Fraser Gange, baritone, 
and Wilfred Glenn, bass. 

The programs for Mr. Stock’s appear- 
ances, though they have not been finally 
arranged, will in all probability include 
such Stadium novelties as Skriabin’s 
Symphony in C Minor, Ravel’s “La 
Valse” and Respighi’s “Pines of Rome,” 
as well as his own arrangement of ex- 
cerpts from “Tristan und Isolde.” Popu- 
lar symphonies by Brahms, Schumann, 
Tchaikovsky and Franck are tentatively 
scheduled, as well as numbers by Bee- 
thoven, Saint-Saéns, 
and others. 

Mr. Stock’s activities as conductor in 
America place him among the most 
favored of this country’s leaders. Not 
alone in the annual symphonic season 
in Chicago, but as leader at prominent 
festivals, he has for many years enjoyed 
distinction. Mr. Stock is also well known 
as composer; his two symphonies and 
other orchestral works, as well as cham- 
ber music, have had frequent perform- 
ances in Chicago and elsewhere. 

Mr. Stock was urged by Theodore 
Thomas to come to America in 1895, 
after studying at the Cologne Conserva- 
tory and in a period during which he 
distinguished himself as a violinist in 
the Cologne Symphony. Soon after tak- 
ing up his duties as viola player under 
Thomas in the Chicago Orchestra, Mr. 
Stock became his assistant. In 1905 he 
was elected as successor to Thomas after 
the latter’s death. Since then Mr. Stock 
has continued to win a larger place each 
year in the esteem of Chicago music- 


So- 


Berlioz, Goldmark 





American Institute of Applied Music 
Plans List of Summer Recitals 


Six recitals in July and August are 
announced by the American Institute of 
Applied Music. George Raudenbush, 
violinist, and Annabelle Wood, pianist, 
were scheduled for July 14. The others 
are as follows: July 21, Gertrude Noll, 
pianist; July 28, Mabel Waugh Brennan, 
soprano; Aug. 4, Gwylym Anwyl, tenor, 
and William Fairchild Sherman, pianist; 
Aug. 9, Anastasia Nugent, pianist; Aug. 
11, students’ recital. 





La Ferne Ellsworth Sings at Sesqui 


La Ferne Ellsworth was a soloist with 
the Metropolitan Male Chorus of New 
York, which gave a concert in Willow 
Grove, Penna., on June 20. An audience 
of over 5000 attended this concert. Miss 
Ellsworth is an Oscar Saenger artist, 
and has booked a number of important 
engagements for the coming season. She 
will be heard in both concert and opera. 





lovers. He in 1920 also took charge 
of the Civic Orchestra in Chicago. 

Mr. Stock has been awarded the 
degree of doctor of music by Northwest- 
ern University. Last spring a Fred- 
erick Stock Scholarship Fund was 
started in honor of the conductor, for 
the training of young orchestral players, 
by a committee of generous patrons of 
Chicago. 





Citizens of Foster’s 
Birthplace Give Concert 
Honoring His Centenary 


CUUUUUTULEVEUEOED EAE ULUEUEUEU ODED EOETAEU EEE ET TATED 


PITTSBURGH, July 10.—The centenary 
of Stephen Collins Foster was observed 
on the evening of July 5 in Schenley 


Park, which was the scene of an impres- 
sive musical and personal event. 

A huge crowd gathered in front of 
the bandstand, and the ensuing concert 
was free to the people, under civic spon- 
sorship. Benno Rosenheimer was man- 
ager of the affair, and his efforts were 
well rewarded in enthusiasm and re- 
sponse. Daniel Winters, president of 
the City Council, presided. The pro- 
gram was. broadcast from Station 
KDKA, and moving picture companies 
had their representatives on the ground 
to make news reels. The full Pittsburgh 
Symphony, under Elias Breeskin, asso- 
ciate conductor, participated, as did a 
large chorus, recruited by Will Earhart 
and conducted by Harvey B. Gaul. 

A unique feature of the ceremony was 
the introduction of members of the Fos- 
ter family by Councilman Robert Gar- 
land. Included among the relatives of 
the noted song-writer was Mrs. Marion 
Foster Welch, daughter of the.composer, 
who is now seventy-five years of age. 
Mrs. Welch made a talk to the vast audi- 


ence and was thoroughly enjoyed. Other 
members of the family were Mrs. A. D. 
Rose, Foster’s granddaughter; Mrs. E. 
A. Reed, granddaughter; Matthew F. 


Welch, grandson; William B. Foster, 
nephew; Dorothy Jane Rose, Dallas C. 
Rose, and Stephen Foster Rose, great- 
grandchildren, and Buchanan Ewing, 
great-nephew of Foster and nephew of 
former President James Buchanan. 

The soloists were Vera Kaighn 
Nirella, soprano; Mabel King, contralto, 
and Arthur Anderson, bass-baritone. 

The program included “Old Folks at 
Home,” “Old Black Joe,” “Massa’s in 
de Cold, Cold Ground,” “Nellie Was a 
Lady,” “Old Kentucky Home,” “Old Dog 


Tray,” “Come Where My Love Lies 
Dreaming,” and “American Fantasy” by 
Victor Herbert. 


Wo. E. BENSWANGER. 





Edwin Hughes’ Summer Pupils Give 
Second Recital 


The second recital of the summer mas- 
ter class of Edwin Hughes was given in 
his studios on July 7. Helen Parker 
began the program with a Serenade and 
Allegro by Mendelssohn, Op. 43. Sylvia 
Fox played the first movement of Bee- 
thoven’s Concerto in C; Robert Ruckman, 
Mendelssohn’s Concerto in G Minor; 
Jeanne Rabinowitz, Saint-Saéns’ Con- 
certo in F, and Hazel Carpenter, Liszt's 
“Hungarian” Fantasie. The orchestral 
accompaniments were played on the sec- 
ond piano by Mr. Hughes. 

G. F. B. 





Sylvia Lent, violinist, is spending her 
summer vacation at the Sagamore Club 
Hotel, Bolton Landing, Lake George, 
I g 
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Recall Memory of Joachim on 
Birth Anniversary 


EMINISCENCES of Josef 

Joachim, the famous violinist, 
who won concert triumphs in 
America in the last generation, 
were recalled recently on the 
ninety-fifth amniversary of his 
birth, which took place June 28. 
The noted artist’s exploits are still 
fresh in the memory of older con- 
cert-goers. Among the American 
organizations with which his name 
is associated is the New York Bo- 
hemians’ Club, where Joachim was 
an honored guest. Here he was 





entertained at informal functions, 
and left an indelible memory of his 
little, temperamental figure. Some 
living musicians can still recall his 
first exploits, which earned the 
nickname of “Pepi” for him, when 
he first made appearances as a 
“wonder child” in his youth. 


sonewnevesenseesensecseess senses 


Golterman te Give “Carmen” in St. Louis 


Str. Lours, July 10—Guy Golterman 
of New York and St. Louis, founder of 
the Open Air Theater in Forest Park, 
St. Louis, anmnmounces an elaborate re- 


vival of “Carmen” for one week begin- 
ning Monday night, A ug. 23. As in pre- 
vious seasons, Mr. Golterman will use a 


locally recruited orchestra, a chorus of 


150 members of local choral clubs, and 
a ballet of fifty advanced students of 
dancing. There will be a double cast 


of principals, who with conductors, cho- 
rus master, stage director and technical 
staff, will be drawn largely from the 
Metropolitan and Chicago Opera com- 
panies. The engagement will be spon- 
sored by a newly formed civic organiza- 
tion headed by Victor J. Miller, mayor 
of St. Louis. 





Bertrand Opera Reported for Chicago 


Chicago will have the first American 


hearing of a new French opera, “Mor 
Than Queen.” by Marcel Bertrand, 
based on a play by Emile Bergerat. 
under Mary Garden's auspices early 
in the coming season, according to 
an Associated Press dispatch from 
Paris. The dispatch states that Miss 


Garden will the principal rol 
of Josephine in Chicago, although it 
does not specify that production will bé« 
by the Chicago Civie Opera. The singer 
will also direct a production of the opera 
in Paris next spring, it is stated, at one 
of the theaters managed by the Brothers 
Isola, former directors of the Opéra 
Comique 


sSIng 





Paul 


The summer is 


Althouse Sings at Steel Pier 
proving a busy time 
for Paul Althouse, American tenor. He 
sang July 11 in the ballroom of the Steel 
Pier, At lantic City, and will fulfill a 
Aug. 15. At a per- 
the Verdi Requiem at the 
Philadelphia Sesquicentennial, Aug. 6, 
he will sing the tenor solo parts. On 
Nov. 19 and 20 he will have two concert 
engagements in Buffalo, with the Ameri- 
can Artists’ Club and the Buffalo 
Athletic Club, respectively. 


formance of 





Matzenauer Spends Vacation in Germany 


from 
with 
and 
begin 


Matzenauer writes 
summering 
dying and playing, 
in September to 


Marguerite 
Germany that 
her family, stu 
will return late 
her concert tour. 


she is 


Orchestral Concert Given in Central 


Park 
Franz Kalte nborn conducted a sym- 
phonic orchestra in a program free to 
the public on the Central Park Mall. on 
the evening of July 10. Despite a slight 


shower earlier in the evening, there was 


a large attendance and the concert was 
very successfully given. There were sev- 
eral features of interest. Wagner’s 
“Centennial” March, composed in 1876 
for the hundredth anniversary of the 
Declaration of Independence, was appro- 
priate to the present Sesquicentennial 
celebration, as was Lassen’s “Festival” 
Overture. Mr. Kaltenborn was heard as 
violin soloist in Johann Strauss, “Artist’s 
Life” Waltzes. Excerpts from “Hansel 
and Gretel” and from “Pagliacci,” as 
well as numbers by Liszt, Tchaikovsky, 
Rachmaninoff, Delibes and Guiraud, were 
given. Irma de Baun was the soloist in 
the Polanaise from “Mignon.” Another 
concert in the Mall symphonic series will 
be given by Maximilian Pilzer on the eve- 
ning of July 31. For this program 
works of Wagner, Weber, Johann 
Strauss, Tchaikovsky, Ippolitoff-Ivanoff, 
Herbert and Chabrier are announced. 





Will Convene at Chautauqua in Interest 
of Church Music 


CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y., July 10.—From 
July 22 to 26 Chautauqua will be the 
scene of a National Church Music Con- 
vention, under the direction of H. Augus- 
tine Smith, of the Boston University 
School of Fine Arts in Religion. There 
will be daily conferences and discussions 
on and between these dates by the fol- 
lowing co-operating organizations: the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, the 
International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation, the National Bureau for the Ad- 
vancement of Music, the Commission on 
Church Music of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, the Commission on Church 
Music of the Presbyterian Church, the 
Playground and Recreation Association 
of America, and others. G. 





Stockholm to Hear “Ariadne auf Naxos” 
The first performance in the Swedish 
language of Richard Strauss’ opera 
“Ariadne auf Naxos” will be given in 
the coming season by the Royal Opera 
in Stockholm. Leo Blech will be the 
guest conductor for the production. 


PASSED AWAY 


Winthrop Moore 


Boston, July 10.—Winthrop Amory 
Moore, pianist for twenty-seven years, 
known professionally as Nelson Waring, 
died suddenly July 6 at his home. Mr. 
Moore was born in Chicago forty-nine 
years ago, son of the late Mr. and Mrs. 
Winthrop Amory Moore. Educated in 
a military school in Canton, Ohio, where 
his mother and father, personal friends 
of the late President McKinley, had 
taken up their residence, at an early age 
he evinced musical talent. After a term 
of years as a jewelry salesman Mr. 
Moore subsequently followed music. 
Early in his musical career while play- 
ing before a large New York club, he 
was heard by a representative of Keith’s 
Theater, following which he joined the 
Keith forces appearing throughout the 
country. Under this management he 
met with exceptional success. He played 
also before private clubs in many cities, 
notably before the Boston City Club and 








Amory 


the Engineers’ Club in this city. He 
married Abby Rhodes at East Green- 
wich, R. I., who survives him. 


* ey 





Emily Blagden Coyle 

WASHINGTON, July 10.—Emily Blagden 
Coyle, a member of an old Washington 
family and for many years identified 
with musical activities here, died on 
July 1 after a brief illness. Miss Coyle 
was one of the founders of the Friday 
Morning Music Club here, and had been 
active in the support of local opera and 
other musical movements. She was for 
many years a member of the Presby- 
terian Church. Interment was in Oak 
Hill Cemetery, Washington. 
A. 2. oe 
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thrilling effect at the first of his Phil- 
harmonic concerts last winter. 

There was nothing of a ceremonial 
nature, save that Mr. Lewisohn, the 
donor of the Stadium to the College of 
the City of New York, and the chairman 
of the Stadium Concerts, spoke briefly 
during an intermission. Few in the au- 
dience heard his words, but the throng 
was quick to demonstrate its respect and 


appreciation by means of hearty ap- 
plause. 
6¢f‘NOOD music well performed,” the 


speaker said, “is a joy to most 


people. More interest in good music is 


being shown lately in New York and 
many other cities, which is very desir- 
able and helpful to the happiness of 


those interested in it. It is with great 
pleasure that I greet you on this oc- 
casion, which marks the opening of the 
ninth season of the Stadium Concerts. 
“T need not tell you that it is a satis- 
faction to me that such splendid results 
have so far been achieved. These con- 
certs are becoming more and more popu- 


lar. Every season the attendance is 
larger and there is every prospect that 
the time is near when the seating ca- 


pacity of the Stadium will be taxed to 
the utmost every night that the con- 
certs take place. It is most gratifying 
to be able to attract the large and high 
class audiences that attend these con- 
certs, and equally pleasing that we have 
been able to secure the highest class of 
musical talent. We have had the valu- 
able cooperation of the Philharmonic 
which enjoys the distinction of being one 
of the best orchestras in the world. This 
season the Stadium Concerts will be 
given every night for eight weeks. Mr. 
Willem van Hoogstraten will be the con- 
ductor for this season and there will be 
three guest conductors—Mr. Stock of 
Chicago, Mr. Sokoloff of Cleveland and 
Mr. Hadley of New York. The prospects 
of a very successful season are most ex- 
cellent.” 


The natty, energetic and quick-moving 
figure of van Hoogstraten was greeted 
with evident enthusiasm when he stepped 
into view—for the first time as a con- 
ductor in New York since he took up 
his duties with the Portland Symphony 
in the far West. The organization under 
him, with certain inevitable changes dut 
to absence from the city of some of the 
players, was substantially that which is 


heard during the regular concert sea- 
son in Carnegie Hall. The assistant 
concertmaster, Hans Lange, acted in 


Scipio Guidi’s place, as he did last sum- 
mer. Cornelius van Vliet, first ‘cellist, 
was at his accustomed desk, after having 
been absent from it a year ago. A new 
tympanist, Roland Wagner—brother of 
a regular member of the orchestra—who 
has provided punctuation for Alfred 
Hertz’ symphonic readings in San Fran- 
cisco, was at the drums in place of 
Alfred Friese. Though there were some 
other substitutions, it was not a ma- 
terially different ensemble than that over 
which van Hoogstraten presided when 
a regular conductor of the Philharmonic. 

Presumably, therefore, such inequal- 
ities and instances of faulty balance as 
the ear reported from a place midway 
on the field were due to the vagaries of 
music in the open. 

Though they sounded very lovely in 
the Bach air, the strings generally lost 
their vitality, except to those very near 
the platform. This permitted the wood- 
winds, in particular, to be heard too 
sharply and distinctly in phrases of 
secondary import, sometimes to the ex- 
tent of emphasizing mere accompanying 
figures above the more important the- 
matic material. Doubtless results were 
different in different parts of the field, 
and no just criticism of orchestra or con- 


ductor could be based on such im- 
pressions. 

There was, on the other hand, much 
that was admirable both in tone and 
finish during the greater part of the 


program, and whatever the conductor’s 
achievements with his relatively young 
ensemble on the Pacific Coast, it must 
have been a joy to van Hoogstraten to 
have again this superb ensemble, one 
of the two or three finest in the world, 
under his baton. 


HE Beethoven Fifth suffered most 
from the deficiencies of open air play- 
ing. save for those at the tables im- 
mediately under the platform; but un- 
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tribution to the 
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there is in his music nothing of this 
flagellation of hedonistic saciety A fier 
all, can music express 2 thime so essen 
tially the function of words tt» say” Con 
sidered only as music, this fantes 
again seemed a very clever, lhot eomalliy 
obvious work, with more of witthmesix 
skill in the use and adjustment of or 
chestral forces than of creative power 


The throb of the drums fairihy shoolk tthe 
Stadium and even induced « thunderous 
echo, not at all miurious to the effect 

Bach’s serene and imfmiteby ttemder air 
which generations of G-strime 
have been unable to stale, sane with a 
limpid and lenitive sweetmess, and mere 
than a touch of the celestial, after the 
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Dick Spencer's bmpression of the Opening Night of the Stadium Cencerts; and Photograph 
Insets of the Conductor, Willem van Hoogstraten 
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Concerts, Adolph Lewisohn (Below). 
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(Above). and the Chairman of th« 
Adolph Lewisohn Underwood & 


Underwoed; Phote of van Hoogstraten by Berger 


und: Janiculum sections wears thin and 
conventional with re-hearings. 

There is something of sting left in the 
nlay of the children “twittering and 
simeking like swallows” in the opening, 
jut this is the music of an eclectic, em- 
yloying orchestral devices rather too 
pointedly for their own sake, and thus 
2mciting a thirst his material does not 
HAHE. 

Semething of the edge of the stupen- 
inus close may have been taken away 
m this eecasion by the somewhat similar 
dimax of “A Victory Ball,” but the 
blaring, grandiose march of the legions 
slong the composer’s Appian Way sent 
the audience away with a real rouse. 

OscaR THOMPSON. 


BW agner-Tchaikousky Program 


Wagner and Tchaikovsky proved as 
mem as the army of subway 
strikers, and they drew a well filled Sta- 
tium to the second of the Philharmonic’s 
concerts of the series. Mr. van Hoog- 
stratem begam his program with a virile 
yerformance of the Prelude to “Die 
Weistersinger,” following it with three 

i “Gétterdimmerung”: 


wood 


srerpts trom 
Duybreak and Siegfried’s Rhine Journey, 
Segfried’s Apostrophe to Briinnhilde, 
und weds Funeral Music. The 
second was heard at the Stadium for the 
time. The Overture to “Tann- 
tiuser” closed the Wagner group and the 
irst half of the program. For outdoor 
Wagner, these excerpts were especially 
well played, though dragging tempi 
served tm rob more than one climax of its 
ffectiveness. This was noticeably 
ff the “Tannhduser” Overture. At 
tie conclusion of Siegfried’s Funeral 
Wusic applause was so persistent that 
Wr. vam Heogstraten gave “Traume” as 
im encore 

Uchaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony still 
teids its power as an outdoor as well as 
um indoor favorite, as proved bv the 
nminteus response elicited by the Finale. 
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Sibelius, Sans Tympani 


Played for the first time in the St 
dium, Sibelius’ “En Saga,” 
noteworthy detail of which is the absen 
of tympani, was a quasi-novelty on Fr 
day evening. Cymbals, beaten with 
drum sticks, supply a metallic undert 
in the closing bars, while a clarinet sings 
a melody of the folk character associated 
with other compositions of the somber 
Finn. It was well played. 

Mr. van Hoogstraten led praiseworthy 
if apparently laborious performances of ' 
the Strauss “Don Juan” and the Brahn 
Fourth Symphony, and by way of a! 
introduction to the evening’s bulkier 
numbers swept through the melodious 
measures of Weber’s “Freischitz” Over 
ture. . 


W eek-End Programs 


The concert of Saturday night was 
transferred to the nearby Great Hall 
the City College, on account of an early 
evening rain. The popular program i: 
cluded one work new to the Stadium, the 
“Emperor” Waltz of Johann Strauss, and 
for the rest the “Apprenti-Sorcier” of 
Dukas, Nicolai’s Overture to “The Merr 
Wives of Windsor,” three Hungaria 
Dances of Brahms and Dvorak’s “Ne 
World Symphony. 

On Sunday night the audience by its 
size made up for the previous evening 
lack. Mr. van Hoogstraten led as pe 
haps his item of chief interest, tl 
“Death and Transfiguration” of Straus 
The tone-poem had a less dramatic 
terpretation than has been heard fr 
some baton figures in New York, tl 
sufferer’s death being rather a leisure 
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one. Schubert’s “Unfinished” Symphor 
was in the main well expounded, the: 


being particularly good playing from t! 
strings in the second movement. TI! 
remainder of the list included Wagner 


“Flying Dutchman” Overture and Bs 
thoven’s “Leonore,” No. 3. After tl 


Schubert work an encore was given 
R. M. K 





